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CHAPTER I. 
PLAY. 

" William, give me that spade." 

" No, Charles, I had it first, why should you 
take it from me ?" 

" Because I want it." 

" And so do I want it." 
But I have a right to it; Fm the eldest, 
and I will have it and asserting what he called 
his right, by the help of might Charles snatched 
the spade from William's hand. 

Such was the dispute which took place between 
two brothers — Charles find William Hai-grave. 
William immediately left the spot on which he 
had been digging, and went to another part of 
the garden, where he found his two youngest 
brothers, Edward and Herbert, playing nine- 
pins. 

" Let me play with you," he said, trying to 
take the ball from Edward, 
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No, no ! William, don't come and spoil our 
game." 

I don't want to spoil your game, but just let 
me have a bowl at them." 

No ! no !" cried both the little boys at once; 
and Herbert added, I have got seven, and he 
has got five, and we are trying to see who'll 
win. If you come in now, you'll spoil our game." 

" I will have a try," persisted William, ** I'm 
older than either of you, and I have a right to 
have a try," and he forced the ball from Edward, 
who immediately began crying, 

" We were very happy till you came," said 
Herbert, but either Charles or you always 
serve us in this way ; I don't like you at all." 

William kicked about the nine-pins, declaring 
he did not care how little or how much they or 
any one else liked him, if he did but please him- 
self; and the two little boys were crying and 
lamenting over their happy game, thus wantonly 
interrupted, when suddenly their aunt appeared 
amongst them. She had heard and seen idl 
that had passed, as she sat close by ; but the 
Doys were not aware that she was so near them. 
These poor children had the misfortune to lose 
/ their mother two years before the time at which 
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thifii tale begins. Since her death they had been 
much neglected ; for their father had little leisure 
to littend to them, and^ indeed, business obliged 
him to be often absent from home for many weeks 
together. Their aunt had lately come to live 
with them^ their father having seen with sorrow 
the bad eflfects of the want of proper control, 
under which his children were suffering. In 
the short time that aunt Jane had resided with 
them, the boys had grown fond of her, for she 
was gentle and kind, and she entered into their 
pursuits and pleasures with interest. When 
William saw his aunt standing beside him, he 
left off kicking the nine-pins about, for he felt 
ashamed and* sorry that should see him so 
employed^ although he had, the minute before, 
declared he did not care how much or how little 
he was liked. Aunt Jane spoke not a word for 
a few moments^ but at length, seeing that WiU 
liam stood still, she said, Well, William, why 
do not you go on amusing yourself with these 
nine-pins ? why do you stop because I am here ?*' 
William looked as if he was going to speak, 
but he did not know what to say. " I think,-' 
said his aunt, " you cannot be doing what is 
right." . 

b2 
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Why, aunt, I wanted to play with 'them, and 
they wouldn't let me, and so I — 

William could get no .further; for he did not 
like to confess that he had used force to obtain 
what he wanted. 

So you took by strength what was denied 
you. Is it not so?*' asked aunt Jane. 

" Yes, aunt," replied William, looking down. 

My dear boy, do not you know the rule^ 
" Do to. others as you would they should do to 
you?" 

I have heard it repeated very often, aunt/' 
he replied, " but I don't find other people act 
so towards me, and therefore I don*t see why I 
should be obliged to attend to it. It was but 
just now Charles took the spade from me, be- 
cause he said he was the eldest, and had a right 
to have it; and I have only done the same 
towards Edward and Herbert." 

" Have you felt any real pleasure in taking 
away their ball and knocking down their nine- 
pins?" 

No, aunt, but I only did so because Ihey 
would not let me play with them." 

But we would have let you play with us," 
exclaimed Edward, " if you would only have 
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waited till that game was finished^ and we should 
not have been long about it." 

Pm sorry now that I did not wait," said 
WiUiam. 

" Well, then, my dear boy, place the nine-pins 
as nearly as you can where they stood when 
you interrupted the game; you and ,1 will then 
sit down on the grass^ and look on." 

William did as his aunt suggested ; the little 
boys went merrily to their sport, and he soon 
became deeply interested, now encouraging one, 
now the other; sometimes laughing, and some- 
times lamenting over the ill fortune of one or 
the other. Until the game terminated in the suc- 
cess of Herbert. 

When it was over, both the little boys ex- 
claimed together, " Now, William, come and 
play with us." 

He was about to jump up and join them, 
when his aunt laid her hand on his arto,^ sayings 
as she did so, " Which has given you most plea- 
sure, seeing their game or interrupting it ?" 
Oh, seeing it, to be sure, dear aunt." 

"Why so?" 

William did not answer directly; for the 
question puzzled him a little — " I suppose, aunt, 

b3 
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beiiause they were not teazed by my looking on, 
and they were teazed when I took away their 
ball." 

True, William; and there is another reason 
-—you felt that you were doing right;— I heard 
you say you would have the ball because you 
were older than they, and had a right to it. Do 
you think, my dear, that your age and strength 
were ihade superior to theirs in order that you 
might be their tyrant? Do you feel happy 
when Charles uses the same power over you ?" 

" No, aunt, I don't like it at all ; but I can't 
help myself, because he is stronger than I am, 
and if I refuse to do what he wishes, he can 
make me." 

" But do you love him as well when he does 
(his as when he is kind and obliging ?'* 

" Oh no ! I don't like him at all then." 

" Do you think Edward and Herbert can like 
you when you conduct yourself in the same man- 
ner towards them ?" 
No, dear aunt." 

And which makes you most happy, to be 
liked or disliked ?" 
"To be liked, aunt." 

When the boys joined their aunt at the hour 
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of dinner^ their faces were smiling and happy, 
and all equally expressed their delight at the 
pleasant games they had played together, and 
agreed it was much better than quarrelling. 
Charles inquired what they had been doing, And 
fiaid he should join them the next time. The 
little boys did not appear much delighted at the 
proposal ; for they knew Charles was more 
tyrannical than William, and fancied himself a 
person of great importance, in consequence of 
being the eldest of the family. 

In the evening the boys again assembled in 
the garden. Charles wished to play trap-ball ; 
Edward and Herbert said they did not like trap- 
ball as well as nine-pins, but they would play 
what Charles wished first, if he would play their 
game afterwards. To this he consented^ and 
they began ; Charles, however, did nothing but 
find fault and give orders. 

Stand still, Edward, can't you? William, 
you have no right to come so close. Herbert, 
can't you run faster than that? Don't throw 
the ball so hard, William, it's impossible to 
catch it. How stupid you are !" 

" No, it's you that are stupid," said William, 
for I put you out — so give me the bat." 
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" I should not have been out if you had plajn&d 
properly," repeated Charles. 

"If you had played properly, you mean, 
Charles/' said Edward, quickly. 

" Don't you be impertinent, Mr. Edward; I'm 
your elder brother, and I desire you not to talk 
so to me." 

" If you are older, you ought to set me a 
proper example, then," retorted Edward, " for I 
only repeated your words." 

" Come, don't let's have any quarrelling," said 
William. 

But Charles still did nothing but find fault, 
and would make them all do exactly as he 
pleased^ till at length they declared they would 
play with him no longer. He kept possession 
of the bat and trap, but they ran off with the 
ball. He then knocked a bit of wood about by 
himself for some time; he found it, however, but 
dull sport. Presently he heard the merry voices 
of his brothers^ laughing and shouting. " I 
wonder what they are doing," he thought, " they 
seem happy enough ;" and he proceeded to the 
spot whence he heard the glad sounds. He 
found them playing with the ball, throwing it 
from one to another and the laughter was some- 
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times occasioned by a roll on the grass^ as their 
feet would slip in making a catch ; sometimes 
they laughed because Herbert made a funny 
face or William put himself in a droll attitude ; 
and oftener still they laughed only because they 
were happy. 

" Let me play with you," said Charles. 
No, no, no they all exclaimed at once ; 
" if you come, we shall have nothing but quar* 
rolling ; you always try to make us do exactly 
as you Uke. No, Charles, we will not play with 
you/' 

" But I will play," said Charles, and he tried 
to catch the ball as it passed irom Edward to 
William. Fortunately for them, he missed it, 
and it fell upon the ground; the three boys 
scrambled for it, and secured it. Away they 
ran into their play-room, and locked the door on 
the inside, where they renewed their game as 
merrily as ever. 

^Charles was very angry at being thus con* 
quered, and every laugh he heard from the play- 
room gave him fresh annoyance. He took his 
peg-top to spin, but there was ho one to admire 
his adroitness, no competitor whom he might 
try to excel. He next tried his hoop, but that 
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was almost as bad. " How dull it id to be 
alone !" he said, or rather thought. V\\ go 
and see for my aunt." 

He found her busily engaged in writing letters. 
She told him she was sorry she could not attend 
to him, but if he wanted amusement, he would 
probably be pleased with the book which lay on 
the table^ It was a collection of fables : amongst 
others he read the following. 

A thrush built her nest in a thick holly 
bush, and laid in it four eggs, upon which she 
sat a fortnight, at the end of which time . four 
young birds were hatched. While they were 
very young, they were helpless, and consequently 
quiet ; but as they grew stronger, they used to 
jostle one another in the nest, peck each other, 
quarrel about their food or for the most com- 
fortable place. One bird was larger and stronger 
than the rest, and he was therefore the greatest 
tyrant, because he had the most power. They 
quarrelled most when the old birds left them' to 
seek for food ; the large bird was very fond of 
looking over the edge of the nest, to see, as he 
said, what was going forward; but as he was 
not tall enough to manage this by himself, he 
used to mount on the back of one of the other 
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birds. Each of the three was subject to thi^ 
annoyance by turns ; but at length they deter* 
mined to submit no longer. They knew, how* 
ever, that they could not separately resist th^ 
tyrant, so one day, when their torn^entpr was 
asleep, they consulted together, and one proposed 
that they should unite their strength in order to 
secure their freedom. * .We never dispute with 
each other,' they said ; * we should always be 
happy if it were not for him.' They accordingly 
settled their plans. jSoon aAer^ the tyrant awoke> 
and hearing a noise befteath the bough on which 
the nest was placed, he desired one of his brothers 
to take him cm his back ; the command was re^ 
sisted, but in vain; the large bird declared he 
was the eldest and the strongest ; that he had a 
right to do as he pleased, and he would be 
obeyed. So saying, he mounted on the other's 
back; but unlucky was the moment in which 
he did so ; for the three brothers united their 
stpength| and with one violent push sent him 
over the side of the nest, and he fell to the 
ground, sorely bmised and wounded." 



Charles coulQnot avoid applying this fable to 
his own situation. While he was reading, he 
heard the merry shouts and the happy laughter 
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of his brothers ; but his angry feelings had not 
yet subsided ; he was provoked that "the little 
ones, as he called them^ should be happier with- 
out him than with him. Presently all his brothers 
came running into the room, very hot, but very 
happy. 

What a noise you have been making, chil- 
dren,'* said Charles, with a tone of much gran^ 
deur. 

They replied by a laugh ; and Herbert added. 
You could not get the ball from us, you se^ 
though you are the eldest, Mr. Charley." 

If I had chosen to exert all my strength, I 
could easily have mastered such little chaps as 
you, I can assure you," replied Charles. 

Surely you would then have misused your 
strength/' said his aunt, looking up from the 
letter she was writing. Imagine a person as 
much older and stronger than yourself, as you 
are in comparison with Herbert — would you 
allow that his superior age and power gave him 
the right to control you ?" 

/ am obliged to obey those who are older 
than myself, aunt," replied Charles. 

But is that obedience enforced by strength 
of limb and muscle, or is it recommended and 
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urged by the kindness and affection of friend- 
ship T 

" Why, certainly, aunt, papa never uses force 
to make me do what he wishes ; but my brothers 
never will do as I wish them.'* 

" I fear, Charles, your desires are not always 
reasonable, and that they relate to your own 
pleasure rather than to the general happiness. 

Herbert had played till he was tired ; Edward 
declared that he too was ready for bed; and 
bidding their aunt and brothers an affectionate 
good night, they retired to their pillows, happy 
in themselves and in each other. 

Charles was not an ignorant boy, but he had 
acquired a habit of domineering which it became 
more and more difficult to break. He had yet 
to learn that he must govern himself before he 
could have' any right to govern others. He re- 
flected on the events of the day, and he retired 
to rest, dissatisfied with himself and with his 
brothers. Charles was not happy. 

William had the consciousness that he had 
made one step towards amendment ; he felt that 
he had given his little brothers reason to love 
him better. William was happy in his reflections 
on the past, and happy in his resolutions and 
anticipations of the future. 
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* CHAPTER II. 

THE POTATO-GARDEN.. 

A DAY or two after these occurrenc^^ Mr. Har-- 
grave returned^ and wajs welcomed with great 
joy by his boys. When he was alone with aunt 
Jane^ he (questioned her as to her opinion of his 
children's conduct and dispositions* She said 
she had to lament their want of union, the 
tyranny of the elder boys^ and the insubordina^ 
tion of the younger; she thought, however, that 
the latter would be more ready to yield if Charles 
did not always insist upon their doing sa ^ 

Mr, Hargrave immediately determined to 
cure these bad habits by every means in his 
power. 

Two days after his return^ he said to his chil- 
dren at breakfast, Well, my lads^ have you a 
mind to do a little work for me in the garden ?" 

Oh yes, papa," was the unanimous reply. 

I want that piece of ground next the laurel- 
hedge to be planted with potatoes. Now I think 
you can manage this for me amongst you." 

Yes, papa, that we can — and I shall like it 
— and so shall I — and I," was echoed from every 
tongue. May we begin to-day, papa ?" 
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'' Yes, the potatoes are cut into sets ; you have 
only to dig the ground, and prepare it properly." 

'' I know the way, papa," said Charles,*'** for 
I have seen Palmer do it very often."" 

It must be done in a fortnight from this 
time; I am going from home again to-morrow, 
but I shall return this day fortnight, when I 
expect to find your task completed, and if the 
work be well done, T shall give you each half a 
crown." 

The boys were delighted at the prospect be- 
fore them, and when play- hours arrived j all ran 
to the piece of ground upon which they were to 
work. They found it measured out, and the 
potatoes ready cut, and in a sack- at one corner. 
There were but three spades amongst the four, 
and only two of these were large enough for the 
purpose* They soon began to argue about who 
were to have the large spades. The elder boys 
asserted that, as they were the strongest, they 
ought to have the largest tools, and, indeed, the 
digging was much too hard work for such little 
fellows as Edward and Herbert. The latter, 
however, did not agree to this assertion ; they 
were sure they were quite strong enough to dig. 

At length they determined to appeal to their 
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father. Charles stated the case, declaring that, 
as he was the eldest, he had a right to manage • 
the affair ; for of course he must know best what 
ought to be done. " This is your real opinion^ 
then, Charles," asked Mr. Hargrave, " Aat as 
you are the eldest, you have a right to control 
the affairs of the community ?" 

Why yes, papa, certainly I think that if they 
obey my directions, the work will go on better 
than if there was no management at all." 

" I quite agree with you there," said his 
father; then turning to the others, he added, 
" What do you say, boys, are you willing to 
submit to Charles's directions ?" 

*• Yes, papa," replied William, " if he does 
not insist upon having every thing exactly his 
own way ; for I too know something about the 
matter, and I should like to have some share in 
the management as well as Charles." 

" And I too — and I too," added Edward and 
Herbert. 

" But if you are all to be managers," observed 
their father, " I fear you will not be nearer a 
decision than you were before you consulted 
me. " 

r'Ai length William said that if Charles would 
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promise not to be ill-tempered, and order them 
about as if they were his servants, he should 
have no objection to make him manager/' 

No more have 1/ said Edward, " if Charles 
will only be kind." 

And not domineer/' added Herbert. 

You hear the terms^ Charles,"* said his 
father, " what have you to say?" 

Papa," replied Charles, " they say more 
about my ordering than they ought to do, be- 
cause how can I direct if I don't order ?" 

But there's a right way and a wrong way, 
an agreeable and a disagreeable way of doing 
all things,*' observed Mr. Hargrave. 

Thaf s just what we mean,*' said Edward. 

It's no more trouble to be agreeable than to 
be disagreeable, that I know of," said Charles ; 

but if I promise one thing, they must promivfc 
another. They must agree to obey me." 

" We will, we will," said.Jthe three boys; if 
you agree, we agree." 

" I have one observation more to make, 
Charles/' said Mr. Hargrave; "if you under- 
take the direction of this thing, you must also 
become responsible for its success. All persons 
who place themselves at the head of any affair. 
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whether it be trifling or whether it be important, 
are answerable for the results. The blame, there- 
fore, will be yours if all is not right at my return." 

And if all be right, the praise ought to be 
mine, too,'* observed Charles. 

The greatest share of praise, because the 
direction of an affair implies more mental exer- 
tion; head-work, you know, is of greater value 
than hand-work. But the skill, industry, and 
submission of your companions will receive their 
due share of praise." 

" But it seems very unfair that I should re- 
ceive all the blame, and not all the praise," 
urged Charles. 

I have no more to say," said the father ; 
you must decide for yourselves. Charles has 
to determine whether he will undertake the 
management of affairs with the responsibility 
attached fo it ; and the other three whether 
they choose to submit themselves to his direc- 
tions." 

. i will submit," said William, " if Charles 
will govern us properly, papa; will not you, 
Edward?" 

Edward said he would, and Herbert expressed 
himself in the same manner. 
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Charley was quite sure that all WwU go well 
if t^y would submit ; for all be wantt^d was that 
they should dp as he directed. Upon thia 
a^^ment they proceeded to work. Charles 
proposed that« as. William ai^d he were undouht'- 
edlj the strongest of the four, th#y should dig, 
that Edward should rake^ and Herbert gather 
up the stones/the roots of the grass and weeds> 
and other rubbish from the surface, 
. This plan was considered excellent, and ivms 
cheerfully adopted and acted u^pw. AH went 
well, not ^ harsh word was heard, and the party 
Assembled at dinner, hungry md contented. In 
the evening they took a walk with their father; 
for as he was so soon to leav^ theai» they pre* 
ferred passing as much time as possible with 
him, although they were greatly interested in 
their new ufilertaking. 

Theii* walk led them through a variety of 
scenery — ^woods and fields, hills and plains, trees 
of all sizes and forms, spots of ground highly 
oultivated, and others displaying the wild luxu-» 
riance of unrestrained nature. In passing through 
a gate, Charles kicked his foot against the post, 
and was much surprised to feel the wood give 
way. Yet the post was large, and, w.hei^ not 
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closely examined^ apparently very solid. It had^ 
however, yielded to his foot ; he knelt down to 
find the cause> and perceived that it was filled 
with ants, which had eaten it away so entirely, 
that it was nearly hollow, and gave way in all 
parts to the slightest pressure. The children 
were much interested by this discovery, and their 
father told them he would, on his return, give 
thera a book in which he thought they would 
find an accurate description of these little archi- 
tects. But/' said he, " there is a valuable 
moral lesson which we may learn on the spot. 
The industry of the ani is proverbial; but if we 
were to take one of these insects and place him 
by himself, what would his toil e£Pect ? he would 
scarcely be able to find food for his present ne- 
cessities; how, then, could he construct his habi- 
tation, and lay up his winter store ? But when 
imited with others, see what is achieved ! Again, 
I will suppose that the members of this colony 
were at variance with each other ; that they were 
divided in their labours ; that some were tyran- 
nical, others insubordinate, what would be the 
result? Some would undo what others had done, 
some would work in one direction, some in an- 
other, and their efforts, however great, would 
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be unavailing, because not directed towards one 
end." 

Mr. Hargrave left home the next day, and at 
the proper hour the boys repaired to the potato* 
ground. AH went smoothly until Charles cast 
bis eye over the spot Edward had been raking. 
" That's very badly done, Edward," he said, 
" you must do that over again directly." 

I can't do it just now, I'm so hot. Besides, 
it's not so very badly doit^ is it, William T 

But I say it is," said Charles, sharply; " I 
don't care what William says, I'm the manager, 
and I desire you to do it over again." 
. " Well, so I shall when I've rested ; you need 
not say desire in that way, I can do it without 
that." 

You must do it, that's all I have to say," 
rejoined Charles; and the discussion ended, not, 
however, without creating a little bitter feeling 
on both sides. 

After a while, Edward resumed his rake ; he 
tried to improve his work, but the clods were so 
large, that he found a difficulty in breaking 
them. He at length said, " I tell you what, 
Charles, it's your fault, not mine, that the work 
is bad." 
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What do you mean by that?" asked Charleg, 
in no v€ry gentle tone. 

. Why, you don't half break up the clods as 
you dig* Now you must see that I am right 
in what I say, because I rake after William as 
well as after you, and his side looks quite differ- 
ent from yours," 

" Yes/' said Charles, to be sur^ it does, be- 
cause you take more pains with his side than 
you dp with mine." 

" Pray what reason have you to say that ?" 
asked Edward. 

** I know you like him better than you do 
t»e," replied Charles, "and another thing is, 
you don't approve my being mapager, and there* 
fore " 

How unfair I" interrupted William, I'm 
sure we never opposed your being manager. 
Come, now, don't let's have any quarrelling, we 
have been so comfortable." 

" No, dorft let's quarrel," echoed little Her- 
bert. You know^ Charles, we are all happier 
when we agree." 

I don't want to be lectured by you, nor to 
take advice from my youngest brother, I assure 
you," and as Charles said this, he looked very 
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proud and angry. Come, go on with your 
work ; William, what are you about ?" 

I'm going to change with Edward^ he's tired 
of raking and Pra tired of digging," 

But youVe no business to change without 
my leave," said Charles. 

And pray why not ? I should like to know 
what difference it can make to you," said William, 
and he too grew angry. 

It makes a great difference," replied Charles, 
" and it shan^t be done." 

How can you prevent it ?" asked William ; 
^* I'm sure papa never meant we were to ask 
your leave for everything ; and what harm can 
there be in my raking instead of digging?'* 

" Do you choose to obey me?" inquired 
Charles, fiercely. 

" Not if you speak so ; the agreement was, 
that we were to obey you while you treated us 
properly, and Fm sure you are not behaving 
properly now." 

William had the rake in his hand, and as he 
said the last few words, he began to rake the 
ground. Charles made a few steps towards him 
to take the tool away by force, but in his irapa* 
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tience his toe caught against a large clod of 
earth, and down he fell. Edward and Herbert 
laughed heartily at the accident. William's 
back j^as towards the scene of the disaster^ or 
he^robably would have been as much amused 
as the rest, and certainly the importance of the 
magnificent director of the works was a little 
lowered by his tumble. His temper, however, 
rose in proportion as his dignity fell; Edward 
and Herbert perceived they were in some danger, 
and were just about to take to their heels, when 
aunt Jane arriving at the scene of action, they 
felt no further apprehension of the effects of 
Charles's wrath. 

" Why, Charles,*' she said, you look a little 
discomposed ; what has happened ?" 

" They don't choose to stick to their agree- 
ment, aunt." 

** Oh no ! no, no ! it's you, it's you, Charles," 
exclaimed the three boys at once ; and then all 
four began to enter into defence and accusation. 

Stop, stop,** said their aunt, putting her 
hands to her ears, " I can't understand any 
thing while you all talk together. Now just 
hear me: it seems you have been quarrelling 
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(this they could nqf. deny). I shall not seek 
to arrange any disputes upon this subject^ be- 
cause you know the rewards or penalties that 
ivill await success or failure, and the advantages 
of unanimity have already been sufficiently ex- 
plained4o you. I will only stay to urge you not 
to allow your disputes to grow into personal vio- 
lence ; for if I see the least indication of such con- 
duct^ I shall prevent your having any conununi- 
cation with each other until your father's return." 

She turned away from them^ and they stood 
in silence for a few seconds. 

" What.shall we do?" asked Herbert. 
"Will you pr<Hnise not to dictate?" said 
WilUam to Charles, who replied by inquiring 
whether William and Edward would promise 
not to follow their own way, and whether Her- 
bert would promise not to be impertinent? No 
one would give way first; question followed 
question, taunt followed taunt, reproach begat 
reproach. Come, Edward," said Herbert, 
" let's go and have a game of marbles, and leave 
off this stuff." 

" And I'll join you," cried William, " I don't 
mean to stop here to be ordered about hy 
Charles." 
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. Away they went to play marbles^ and Charles 
was left alone. Here was the director without 
workmen to direct; the manager with nothing 
to manage but a rake^ a spade, and a sack of 
potatoes. He at first determined to try and 
complete the task by himself ; he worked away 
until dinner-time, and, supported by his pride, 
he told his brothers they might now do as they 
pleased^ for he could get on very well without 
them. They replied, they should work when 
and how they pleased; for if they did but work^ 
they should have an equal right to the pay with 
himself. The next morning Charles heard his 
aunt giving directions to the gardener's son to 
saddle the mule, and ride to the next town to 
carry a letter to the post-office. Charles re- 
quested he might go instead, and as Charles 
was of an age to be trusted alone, she willingly 
complied with his request. Before he set out, 
he told his brothers not to work on the potato- 
ground in his absence. They, however, declared 
that as he had broken the agreement^ neither 
would they be bound by it, and they meant to 
go to work. Charles insisted they had no right 
to do this, and threatened that he would have it 
all done over again if it was not as it should be. 
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You'll have to do it yourself, then/* said 
William, as Charles rode off. 

William, Edward, and Herbert repaired to 
the potato-ground, having first agreed it would 
be better for each to do what they best liked ; for 
then there could be no feaf of a dispute. Her- 
bert thought it must be very delightful to dig 
with th0 largest spade; William had intended 
to possess himself of it, but he yielded the point 
on condition that Herbert would resign it to him 
after he . had dug a certain piece of ground, which 
they marked off by sticking two sticks into the 
earth, one where he was to begin, the other 
where he was to end. Ildward determined to 
plant some of the potatoes where the ground 
was already prepared, and William allotted to 
himself the task of digging, raking, and sowing 
one corner; for then, he said, he should know 
exactly what he had done. Herbert soon found 
.he could not manage the great spade: first he 
hurt his toes with it, next he knocked his ancles, 
and wherever the earth was at all hard, not all 
his stamping and pushing could get the spade 
more than two ar three inches into the ground; 
this soon made him very cross. 

I don't like digging at all, William,'* he at 
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length exclaimed, half crying, " can't you dig. 
this hard place for me ?" 

" No, Herbert, indeed I cannot ; you chose 
to have that spade, and I have now begun on a 
plan of my own, and I can't give it up." 

Herbert applied to Edward. Edward, will 
you dig it for me? I'm sure I've knocked all 
the skin off my ancle with this great ugly spade." 

And so you want me to do the same, I sup- 
pose ; no, no, thank you, I have got something 
Isetter in hand. I like making the holes and 
putting in the potatoes, it's capital fun.'* 

" Yes, I dare say it is," rejoined Herbert ; 
" you've, taken care to choose the easiest and the 
best part of the job. Now, as I'm the youngest, 
I ought to do the easiest, instead of which I've 
got the hardest work." 

You chose it yourself, you know," said Ed- 
ward, " and therefore you have no right to com- 
plain." 

You and William might as well have told 
me I could not get on," said Herbert. 

That would have been of no use," replied 
Edward; you have been wishing to dig with 
that great spade ever since we began the job." 
" You ought not to say that vulgar word job," 
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said Herbert^ ^'papa told you so the other 
day." 

Aye> but working men always say a job of 
work^ and talk of a good job and a bad job^ and 
a hard job^ and Fm like a working man, and so 
I choose to say it too." 

" That's no reason," argued Herbert, *• for 
you are not a working man ; you are nothing 
but Edward Hargrave, a little boy, and you are 
not to talk so." 

" If I am a little boy," retorted Edward, " I'm 
older than you, and don^t choose to be corrected 
by you, so hold your tongue if you please, and 
get out of my way. See, now, if you have not 
been stamping in all that row of holes. Go 
along," and Edward gave Herbert a slight push. 

" Let me alone, Edward," said Herbert, be- 
ginning to cry; if you are older than I am, 
you've no right to push me about ^ FU go and 
tell Mary of you," and so saying, Herbert walked 
towards the house, while Edward calted after 
him, Shell give you a lump of sugar to make 
you well, dear." 

After this dispute, about half an hour elapsed, 
when Charles made hb appearance, accompanied 
by Herbert. 
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A fine mess y6u are making here, Mr. Ed- 
ward !" exclaimed the former. " Do you call 
this setting potatoei^?" 

Pray what do you call it asked Edward; 
looking up, aufcd wiping the perspiration from his 
forehead with hands which left very distinct marks 
behind to prove that their cleanliness had not 
been improved by potato-setting. Herbert laughed 
at his brother's black face, and perhaps rather 
the more because Edward had ridiculed him. 

" It-s no more like setting potatoes," continued 
Charles, " than your dirty face is like a cleaii 
one. Potatoies are always planted in straight 
ridges^ and you have scattered these about as if 
they were? radish-seeds. They must all come 
up again.- ' 

Edward recollected that he had certaihly 
always seen potatoes growing in ridges ; he was, 
however, mortified to think that he had spent all 
his time and labour in doing what was useless, 
and he could not help confessing in his own mind 
that a director was a very necessary person. 

I shan't take the trouble," he said, to digr 
them up now, I'm quite tired ; you might as 
well have told us they were to be planted in 
ridges." 
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I did not know that you meant to plant 
them this morning/' replied Charles ; I told 
you not to go to work without ipe, but you would, 
and a fine hand you've made of it." 

*^ You had much better have dug that hard 
piece for me,*' added Herbert ; you've done no 
good, you see, after all. What a figure you 
look, too !" 

You bad better not laugh at me again, I 
can tell you> Herbert ; you forget I'm older than 
yourself." 

^' You laughed at me," replied Herbert, 
''when I was vexed; and if it is not. right to 
laugh at each other, you, as the eldest^ ought to 
have set me a better example." 

" Then I find," said Charles, '' that you do 
quarrel without me as well as with me ; you all say 
that it is I who cause the disputes; that you're 
«dways very happy when I'm not of the party; 
but I see now that such is not the case. Wc^, 
William," he added, " you are doing no good ; 
the ridges are not to run lengthways, but across," 
/ . ''And why so?" inquired William; "there 
are no ridges made but these, and it can't matter 
which way they run." 

I doi^'t meaA the work to be done in thut 
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manner. I kno^ the best way, and as I am 
manager, I have a right to have the ridges run 
as I please^ and I shall have that altered." 

" You must alter it yourself, then ; I said at 
first I would not be ordered by you, unless you 
would behave properly : that was the agreement, 
and as you have not kept your part of it, I shan't 
keep mine/' 

The dinner-bell rang, and ended the argu- 
ment. The boys returned to work no more that 
day; for they were all alike disgusted with 
themselves and each other. The next day was 
Sunday. Pour days had thus elapsed of thte 
period of their father's absence, and o^ the time 
allotted for the performance of then* task, and 
nothing, or almost nothing, was done. On 
Monday morning Charles sutnmoned his work- 
men ; William said he would hal^e nothing more 
to do with it, unless Charles suffered his corner 
t^ remain undisturbed. Edward said he wanted 
to make a kite, although the fact was, he did 
not like to do what he knew was necessary— dig 
up the potatoes he had planted so badly on 
Saturday. 

Herbert said he should be glad to know what 
sort of work Charles would employ him about 
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before he made up his mind. Edward recom- 
mended him to help him to make the kite ; but 
Herbert, seeing Charles look rather disconsolate 
fit the solitary prospect before him, declared he 
would go and help poor Charles. 

The potato-ground looked wretched enough ; 
the tools* lay scattered up and down ; the sack 
of potatoes had been thrown down, and half of 
its contents had fallen out. William's corner 
looked very fairly, only it annoyed Charles that 
the ridges should have been turned exactly con- 
trary to his original intention. Edward had 
undone all the previous labour of preparing the 
ground, and Herbert had made a few holes 
where the earth was soft enough to yield to his 
little strength. All this was very discouraging, 
and somewhat provoking. 

Charles began by exclaiming at the extreme 
stupidity his brothers had manifested, and in- 
stead of coolly considering what was best to be 
done, and then patiently acting upon his deci- 
sion, he fretted and scolded, kicked about the 
loose potatoes, threw the spades about, and ended 
by desiring Herbert to get out of his way. 

" I don't want to come in your way, Charles ; 
only tell me what I am to do." 

c 
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*^ Can't you see that all those potatoes must 
be picked up before we can stir an inch?" 

Herbert proceeded to pick up the potatoes^ 
but he had not been so employed many minutes 
when Charles called him to dig up those E^- 
WQrd had planted. Herbert soon became very 
tired of so doing; for they had been planted 
with such irregularity^ that it was no easy matter 
to find them : some were more than a foot deep 
in the earth'^ others only two inches ; Bometimee 
they were huddled together, a great many in a 
small space; then, again^ there would be ncMie 
for a yard or two. Herbert now grew impatient 
in his turn, and in jerking away some of the 
potatoes in a pet, he threw one against Charles's 
cheek, which accident by no means increased the 
good humour of the latter. The words stupid, 
careless, and awkward, again issued from Charles's 
lips. 

^* I shan't go on with you any more; you do 
nothing but scold and find fault," said Herbert. 

I shall be glad when you are gone," replied 
Charles, " for you do no good." 

Herbert took him at his word, and left him to 
pursue his task unaided. He determined to 
proceed by himself ; but he soon discovered that 
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it was no easy matter for one person to do the 
work of four, and moreover the day of his father's 
return was near at hand. This recollection oc- 
curred to him after he had been digging and 
raking for nearly an hour. " It is no use," he 
said to himself, for me to toil here ; my father 
said unless the work was completed at his re- 
turn, he should not reward us. It is impossible 
for me to finish it by myself; however, I am 
not to blame if others are idle ; I can't make 
people work. I'm sure I have tried to do so." — 
Charles had not yet ascertained that persuasion 
is more efficacious than force. 



c2 
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CHAPTKR III. 
THE 1.ABOURERS. 

The boys did not look forward to their father's 
return with their usual pleasure. They were 
not afraid, but ashamed to see him. However 
they might blame each other, however they 
might seek to excuse themselves, they could not 
contradict the small still voice within their own 
hearts^ that perpetually told them it was them- 
selves who were most in fault. 

Charles vainly sought to hide froni himself 
that he had been impatient and overbearing ; 
neither William, Edward, nor Herbert could 
deny that each might have yielded a little more 
than they had done. 

Their father arrived late in the evening, only 
just in time to greet his children and give them 
his blessing before they retired to rest. The 
potato-ground W£db not named: had they been 
successful, they would gladly have announced 
their delight; but they had not the courage at 
once to proclaim the bad news. 

The next morning, before breakfast, their 
father said to them, Now, my lads, while aunt 
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J ane is madding the tea^ let us go and look at 
the potato-ground.'* 

They followed their father, and were silent, 
until at length Herbert spoke first — " Papa, 
you'll see nothing there." 

•* I don't expect to find potatoes growing yet, 
Herbert,'' replied his father, " but I shall be 
glad to see how the work has been done." 

" That's the very thing, papa; it's not done 
at all," said Herbert, quickly. 

The dreadful information was out, and all 
immediately began, at one and the same time, 
to justify themselves. " Charles was so cross, 
Edward was so rude, William was so obstinate, 
and Herbert was so foolish," were the words 
most easily distinguished. 

Stop !" said Mr. Hargrave, " I can under- 
stand nothing while you all talk at once. I will 
look at the ground, and you shall then each have 
an oppoi*tunity of accusation and justification." 

The ground presented quite a melancholy 
spectacle. Holes dug here and there, potatoes 
scattered about, and tools half-covered with dirt 
atidvubbish. 

It is indeed a perfect representation of the 
ruin, waste, and confusion which result from 
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mis-directed labour. Let us now go to break- 
fast; there is indeed nothing to see^ or rather 
nothing agreeable to see." 

During their meal, Mr. Hargrave asked Wil- 
liam how he proceeded with the history of Bug- 
land. The latter replied, he was now reading 
the aoeount of the civil wars. 

Civil wars 1" repeated Herbert, " I never 
heard such a silly expression I How can vrars 
be civil? they ought rather to be called uncivil." 

Everybody laughed at Herbert's droll re- 
marks, and William replied, They are called 
civil wars because they were fought between 
the eives (a Latin word for the citizens) of the 
same country." 

; They must have been very foolish people, 
then," said Herbert, ** to fight against their 
Own nation. I should have thought people of 
the same country would fight for each other^ 
not against each other. How was it, William, 
were these wars between people living a great 
way off each, other, or between those living in 
the same town or village V* 

Both,'' answered William ; and not only 
between neighbours* and friends, but between 
relations." ^ 
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What did they quarrel about?" asked Her* 
bert. 

*^ One party defended the cause of the Duke 
of York, who wanted to be king because his an- 
cestors had been kings before him, and he said 
he had a right to the throne ; and another, the 
Duke of Lancaster, who was king, and said he 
had a right to the throne because his father had 
left the kingdom to him." 

" That word right," said Herbert, makes 
the quarrels amongst us. It is a pity that every 
one does not exactly know what his rights are, 
and then there would be no quarrelling at all." 

The children were not inclined tft approach 
the potato-ground ; for it only reminded them of 
unpleasant circumstances. In the course of the 
day, Herbert wanted his rake, and on going to 
fetch it, he observed four bojns, whose dress be- 
spoke them to be the children of a labourer, 
hard at work there. He staid to observe them 
for a few minutes, and then ran to inform his 
brother Edward of the discovery. The curiosity 
of the latter was also excited, and he hastened 
to look at the new workmen. He found them 
digging and raking industriously and steadily. 
Th^ former marks of mismanagement were 
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rapidly disappearing, and the ground already 
began to exhibit signs of well-regulated and 
well-directed labour. Presently the elder of 
the lads said to the youngest, Tom, you have 
not cleared away here ; you must go over this 
again; this bit is fuller of rubbish than that 
other side." 

Tom said he should like to rake it, instead of 
picking up the rubbish with his hands. 

" You may rake it first," replied the elder 
boy, " but you can't get it clear except you use 
your hands." • 

At this moment Edward saw William and 
Charles at a littFe distance, and called them to 
come and see what was going on. The four dis- 
carded workmen stood looking on at the four 
newly-engaged labourers, and could not but con- 
trast the regular method of the latter with their 
own ill-ordered proceedings. There was no re- 
finement or gentility of address and manner 
amongst the little set, but each seemed to know 
his duty, and fulfilled it. 

The third boy once left off to throw stones at 
some birds on the hedge, and the youngest, at- 
tracted by the sport, soon joined in it. The 
eldest lad took no notice of them at first, but 
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after a while, he called to them to mind their 
work ; for they would not earn much by throwing 
stones at birds. A few minutes afler this, they 
returned to their task. 

The second boy had a sullen look, and it was 
evident that he worked more by himself than 
the others did> and that he was not inclined to 
receive the instructions of the eldest, who was 
observed never to direct him except when abso- 
lutely necessary. During the three days these 
lads were employed, the young Hargraves fre- 
quently went to look on, and to watch their 
progress. 

On the evening of the third day, the potatoes 
were planted, and Mr. Hargrave called his sons 
to go and see him pay the young labourers. He 
gave the eldest four shillings, and the other three 
two shillings each ; as he did so, he praised the 
elder boy for the capital manner in which the 
work had been done, and promised them further 
employment. And now, my dear children," 
said Mr. Hargrave, turning to his sons, I am 
ready to hear all you have to say in justification 
of not having performed that which these four 
lads have completed in three days." 

" Papa, to speak the truth,'* said William, 
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" we were all in fault. Nobody liked to yield ; 
we quarrelled, and every thing went wrong. I 
am now quite ready to allow that Charles knew 
best what was to be done, and how it was to be 
done; but he certainly did not direct us in a 
pleasant manner/* 

I allow that, too,*' said Charles ; " but you 
were a very unruly set to manage ; and when I 
was not with you, you seem to hive agreed no 
better." 

*^ We had better not go into particulars/' ob- 
served Mr. Hargrave ; " the main point we want 
to come at is the cause of failure. It seems that 
Charles was t<)o authoritative, and the rest not 
sufficiently obedient. You have here failed in a 
little thing, but the same effectiS will also result 
from the same causes in great things. I think 
you like fables : listen to me while I relate the 
following : — 

^ An old man, who had a large family, feeling 
the approach of death, assembled them around 
him, and, pointing to a bundle of sticks which 
lay on the floor, strongly bound together, desired 
each of his children to endeavour to break it. 
All tried, .but none succeeded. Now," said 
he, " untieMt)ie bundle, and see if you can break 
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each separate stick.'* His directions were obeyed, 
and every stick snapped in half with the greatest 
ease. " My children," said the old man, " let 
this experiment be a lesson to you all; while, 
like the bundle of sticks, you are firmly united, 
no strength can injure you ; but the instant you 
are disunited, a slight effort can destroy you.' " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THK NEW ACQUAIN'TANCE. 

For a few days after these events things went 
on more smoothly. Perhaps the presence of 
their father acted both as a restraint and an en- 
couragement. Mr. Hargrave one morning having 
finished reading a long letter^ said^ Boys^ I 
have some news for you. I dare say you recol- 
lect jMr. Shirley.'* 

" Oh yes, papa, quite well." 
He used to let me ride upon his walking- 
stick,*' said Herbert. 

''And taught us how to play buck/' cried 
William. 

He is going/' resumed Mr. Hargrave, " to 
Russia for twelve months, and he has written to 
me to take his son under my care during his 
absence." 

*' And will you do so ?" asked Charles. 

'' Most certainly," replied Mr. Hargrave ; 
*' Mr. Shirley and myself were schoolfellows, 
and it will afford me sincere pleasure to see his 
son and my sons friends and companions." 
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" How old is Horace Shirley?" Charles next 
inquired ; I remember, when Mr. Shirley was 
here, he said his son's name was Horace." 

" Two yearsf older than yourself. I shall 
write to Mr. Shirley, to signify my ready com- 
pliance with his request ; and I conclude from 
this letter that Horace will come to us imme- 
diately. I shall treat him as if he were my son, 
and you will look on him, not as a stranger, but 
as a brother." 

Mr. Hargrave left the room, and the boys 
began to discuss the news they had just heard. 

I wonder whether Horace Shirley is good- 
tempered," said Edward. 

I dare say he is," observed William, for 
I am gure his father is the most good-humoured 
man I ever saw." 

" Aye, but it does not follow that his son is 
like him," replied Edward, for you know papa 
is very good-tempered, and I am sure" — here 
Edward stopped short. 

I know what you were going to say," said 
Charles ; " you were going to say that you are 
sure that I am not." 

But I did not say it," replied Edward^ " for 
I stopped myself in time." 
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You thought it though, and that's just as 
bad," remarked Charles. 

" No, that it is not, I can't help my thoughts 
— but I can help speaking them." 

When Horace comes, I shall have a better 
companion than such little chaps as you are,** 
said Charles. " I dare say we shall get on very 
well together.** 

And why should he not be our companion 
too ? '* inquired Herbert. 

" Because he's more of my age," answered 
Charles. 

** He's two years older than you are," observed 
William ; " you'll have somebody over you now, 
and perhaps you may learn what it is to be 
domineered over." 

William's remark led Charles to reflect, that - 
he might indeed find a master in Horace Shir- 
ley ; and that he should no longer be the eldest 
of the party, and enjoy the fancied advantages 
of his station. Edward observed — 

If Horace is inclined to be a tyrant, we shal 
have two elder brothers instead of one, so we 
shall be none the better, but rather the worse 
off." 

'* I tell you what," said William, " If he b a 
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tyrant^ we three will try what we can do against 
him. and Charles : we must make up in number 
what we want in strength." 

" Fine fellows you are to talk about strength 1" 
exclaimed Charles, why I could master Her- 
bert and Edward^ alone." 

They went on thus irritating each other, till 
the three youngest fully determined that Horace 
Shirley would be as great or a greater tyrant 
than Charles. 

Chevies himself, although he did not con^ 
fess it, had great fears that it would now be his 
« turn to submit to an elder brother. Instead, 
therefore, of looking forward to their new friend*ii 
arrival with pleasure, they anticipated it with 
dread and dislike; and when he did arrive 
their first welcome was cold, awkward, and con- 
strained. 

Horace Shirley was nearly sixteen years old, 
his figure was tall, strong, and active, and his 
open, honest, cheerful countenance, after a while 
dispelled some of the fears of his new ao- 
quaintance, particularly those of Herbert, who 
gradually drew closer and closer to him, and at 
length began playing with the end of a riding 
whip which he held in his hand. Mr. Har- 
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grave inquired after both his old and his young 
friend's health, and then said to the latter. 

My dear boy, I now look upon you as my 
eldest son, (Charles felt very uncomfortable at 
this) and I hope you will look upon me as your 
second father ; your feelings, wishes and interests 
will be mo9t dear to me, and I shall consider 
them equally with those of my own children." 

" I hope too>" said aunt Jane who was pre- 
sent, you will allow me to have some share in 
your regard, and that I may have the pleasure 
of calling you my eldest nephew." 

Horace thanked them very much ; and after 
a little more conversation Mr. Hargrave left the 
room, and aunt Jane soon followed him. When 
the lads were alone, Herbert, who had been gra- 
dually getting rid of his fears, said to Horace, 
" Will you like to play with my humming- top> 
111 lend it to you if you wish ? " 

Nonsense," said Charles, somewhat conse- 
quentially, Do you think your childish toys 
will please a person of Mr. Horace Shirley's 
age?" 

" Oh, pray don't call me Mr. Horace Shirley," 
exclaimed the person in question, " plain Ho- 
race, I'm not a Mr. yet, and besides you know 
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we are to bo brothers. — Oh yes, I shall like very 
much to see your humming-top^ ray little fellow. 
— But you must all tell me your names, or I 
sha'nt know what Fra about." 

"That's Charles, and that's William, and 
that's Edward, and this is Herbert," said the 
latter, pointing to each as he repeated their 
names, and to himself last. 

Horace named them all in succession — You 
two are so much alike," he said, addressing 
Charles and WiUiam, " that I shall hardly 
know which is which." 

" But I'm the eldest," said Charles, quickly. 

" Eldest or youngest 'tis all the same to me 
said Horace laughing. ^' Come, my boy, where's 
this top of yours ?" 

Herbert fetched the top. 

" This is but a bad piece of string. I think I 
kave a better in my pocket: it is a piece of 
whip-cord, you see." 

" That's too good for his little trumpery top," 
said Charles. 

Not a bit, not a bit too good, is it, old fel- 
low?" said Horace, " the best will do for you, I 
dare say." 

Herbert jumped and clapped his hands, laugh- 

D 
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ing with delightj and then added> with a sudden 
gravity, " I like you much." 

Fm glad to hear it, and I like you too,'* 
replied Horace. " But don't be in too great a 
hurry to make up your mind, for how do you 
know that I sha'nt turn out a very ill-natured^ 
tyrannical fellow ? " 

Herbert drew back, and felt all his former 
dread fast returning at this question. 

Horace laughed at the sudden change, and 
turning to Charles observed, that Herbert looked 
as if he half thought him so already. He thea 
inquired if they went to school? They replied, 
they had a private tutor, who came to the house 
twice a-day. 

And can you ride, and swim, and play 
cricket ? he asked. 

Oh, yes,' ■ said Charles, and various other 
things/' 

Ah, but you can't do any of them well," 
exclaimed Edward. 

" Don't you be impertinent, Mr. Edward," 
said Charles ; ** I should like to know how you 
can judge, for you can't do anj- of them." 
I did not say I could," replied Edward. 
" Well, never miad/' said Horace, I dare 
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say we shall all be able to help one ajidther 
along^ in these and manj^ther things — ivhat a 
nice pony you've gdt there," he added, looking 
into the l^wn before the window. 

That's my pony/* said Charles^ 

But;* interrupted William, " Papa slid I 
was to ride him as well as you, Charles." 

Poohl you'll never learii to ride," said 
Charles conteiliptuously, you tumbled off three 
times yesterday." 

And you tumbled off six times the first 
day you mounted him/' rejoined William^ 

Charles took no notice of William's remark, 
but went on to boast of his feats in riding, and 
ended by observing he had no doubt his fatiier 
would get another pony for Horace. 

Pra^yi sir," asked Herbert, " may I call you 
Horace?" 

" To be sure you may^" replied Horace. . 
Is your name Horace oi^ Horatio?" asked 
Edward. 

" Horace," was the reply, — Lord Nelson's 
name was Horatio." 

Papa gave me ' The Life of LOird Nelson,' 
the other day," said Charles ; " if you have not 
OMil it I will lend it you." 

D 2 
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"Thank you for the offer/' replied Horace, 
" but I have read it." 

"And he gave me/' said Herbert, *The 
Young Crusoe.' Have you read that ? " 

" No, indeed/' answered Horace. 

*' I will lend it you then, for I am sure it is 
very amusing, although I only got as far as 
where he found his parrot, which cried." 

" Pooh, nonsense ! " interrupted Charles, " Do 
you think Horace is going to spend his time 
over such childish stuff as that? " 

Why papa read it, before he gave it to me," 
said Herbert ; and he said it was a very 
amusing story." 

" He only said so to please you, and make 
you like the book better," said Charles. 

Herbert grew very angry at hearing his fa- 
vourite book thus undervalued, and half crying 
with vexation exclaimed, You are always ill- 
natured, and think nothing good that is not 
your own. I know papa would not tell such au 
untruth.'* 

" Come," said Horace, soothingly, " don't be 
vexed, my little fellow, you and I will read it I 
together." j 

This endeavour at conciliation led Charles to j 
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remember his previous suspicion, that Horace 
might be against him, and as he determined to 
maintain his dignity^ he thought it best to assert 
it at the outset of the acquaintance; he said, 
therefore, in a sarcastic tone ; 

I have no doubt you will be highly edified 
with Herbert's library : he has also ' Mother 
Hubbard and her Dog,' ' The Original Poeihs/ 
and ' The History of Jack the Giant-killer.' " 

Horace did not notice the taunt, and Charles 
fancied he had gained the first victory : he also 
took it for granted that Horace must be a very 
ignorant boy to find any amusenient in a child's 
story book. 

This, the first day of Horace's arrival, passed 
off with nothing more worth relating. 
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CHAiPTEk V; 
feRibiafe-BtjiLblNG. 

At breakfast next tasomingi Mir. Hargrav^ said 
he oetitluded Horace would like to joia his sohs 
in theif lessons^ 

" If ^ou please, sir; I wish to avdl myself of 
thSd kihd offer you made Ust night, that I should 
become, for a time at least, on& of yoiir chil- 
dren." 

Horace was aecordingly introduced td the tutor, 
Mr. Arnold, who entered into conversdtioh with 
him respecting his pursuits and studies^ &nd 
evinced great {)leasuf e at the clearness and rea- 
diness of his answers. He took an opportunity 
occasioned by Horace's absence from the room, 
to congratulate his young pupils upon their pos- 
sessing a valuable friend in Horace Shirley. 

" I expect to find him very babyish for his 
age," remarked Charles. 
Why so?" 

" He seems already incUned to prefer Her- 
bert's company and amusements to mine." 
Mr. Arnold made no reply ; he guessed his 
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pupil's failings^ and hoped that axample would 
have more powerful influenoe upon htn^ than 
preoept. 

^ 1 like Horace very mueh indeed/* aaid Her- 
bert^ and think hina very oiever/' 

*f You must be a fine judge of his abilities/' 
said Charles with a sneer. 

I am a judge of what I like/* v&ptitd Her- 
bevt^ and Fni quite sure of one thing, that he 
is more good-natured than you are, if is not 
so clever. Now> pray siry is not he a great deal 
cleverer than Charles f 

He is older/' replied Mr. Arnold* 

^' There, you see, Mr. Herbert/' cried Charles; 
♦* you have got your answer.*' 

*^ I sincerely hope, for his own sake/' added 
Mr. Arnold, that he is more arniable.*' 

This well-deserved rebuke sileqeed Cbailes, 
but it added to his growing dislike of Horace, 
whose return put an end to the oonversntion. 

As soon as the morning studies were over^the 
lads hurried away their new A4end, eager to 
show him their playthings, gardens, and all 
their numerous means of recreation. 

When William was pointing out his piece of 
ground, Horaee was attracted by a heap of 
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bricks and stones/ curiously piled together, and 
he inquired for what it was intended. 

" I wanted to build a bridge," said William. 
Did you ever see such a heap of rubbish," 
said Charles, " he has worked at that for I don't 
know how many hours^ and there's the thing he 
has made after all.'' 

I don't see that it is more foolish to build a 
bridge than to rig up a cutter^" said William ; 

and you were long enough doing that, Charles; 
and when you thought it was all complete. 
Captain Thomson told you it was just as much 
like a brig or a schooner, as a cutter.*' 

" I made it a cutter at last," argued Charles ; 

but your bridge is no more like a bridge now; 
than it was when you began.*' 

How," inquired Horace, did you learn 
the right way to rig a cutter ?" 

" Captain Thomson gave me some instruc- 
tion,*' .replied Charles ; and afterwards sent 
me a book called 'The Ship,' from which I 
learned all I wanted to know." 

" Have you this cutter of yours now ? " asked 
Horace." 

" Yes ;" said Charles, would you like to 
see it? Edward, run and fetch.it, you know 
where it is/' 
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No/' said Edward, " go and fetch it your- 
self." 

Oh, surely you'll get it for your brother," 
said Horace. 

" Why should I ? — he's always aencUng us 
young ones about;" replied Edward in an ob- 
stinate tone> and looking determined not to stir 
an inch. 

" But Charles will fetch something for you 
when you want to be obliged," continued Ho- 
race, " and therefore — " 

" I don't promise that though," interrupted 
Charles, Vm the eldest, and have a right to be 
waited upon by the young ones." 

" Oh, if it comes to a matter of right," Ho- 
race remarked, " I don't know how it is to be 
settled, I only consider it as obliging or dis- 
obliging." 

Charles ordered me to go," said Edward,** if 
he had asked me, I might have done it.*' * 

" It was I who wished to see tlie cutter," 
urged Horace, " will you fetch it to oblige me?" 

" To oblige yott I will," replied Edward, '^but 
recoDect, I don't do it to oblige Charles." 

" Oh, you'll be obliging us both," still urged 
Horace, and with no more trouble than if you 
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were sdrving one; io put a good faoe oh it^ and 

have the credit of killing two birds with one 
AimAf jttbt M I do now/' and picking up a stone 
he threw it at a couple of sparrows whioh wero 
fitting on th« adjacent hedge. The birds flew 
a#ay unhftrmed^ but the drollery whioh Ho- 
moo put into hb action iuid manner^ had the 
effect of setting all the boys laughing heartily^ 
and thus thoy were i*estorod to good humour. 
Bdwafd then fetched the cutter> and Charles 
. thanked him graciously ; he would not be out- 
done in olTilityi and wdis ttioreorer at this mo- 
ment) although himself unconscious of it, anxious 
to stand well with Horacei 

" Capitally donOi indeed/' exclaimed Hdrace, 
as he examined the bo&t ; " quite A little model. 
W(to your first attempt anything like this ?" 

" Oh, not in the least/' replied Charles* 
t beve often been on board a cutter/* con- 
tinued Horace> end I know this is correct $ 
perhfetpiS it Would be the better for k largei* Jib, 
but that's ft trifle. William was comparing his 
Attempt at Ik bridge with your first attempt at 
a cutter ; now ft model of the one may be made 
as well fti a model of the other, when the thing 
i» understood. There ii> however, a difiieulty 
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which William has not foreseen. His materials 
are not fitted for the purpose. 

" Why," saiR William, " these are bricks and 
stones^ and what else can you want ? ^' 

" They are not," answered Horace, " of the 
right shape." 

I have always been puzzled to find out,** 
said William," why a building which is only 
fixed to the ground at the two ends, and which 
has no other support, does not fall in, and how 
it bears the great weights which pass over it." 

There are various modes of building an 
arch. One of the simplest means is by a suc- 
cession of wedges placed alternately thus : 
(Horace here drew the forms on paper) ; you 
will see, that when these are fixed close 
together, the weights which pass over them 
would all press them closer rather than displace 
them, it being impossible for them to slip past 
each other, because a large unyielding body can- 
not pass through an opening smaller than itself. 
There is a central stone, called the key-stone, 
which locks or fills up the space in the middle, 
and finishes the structure. In building an arch 
of masonry or brick-work, in order to preserve 
the form, a convex frame of wood called a centre 
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is used^ over which the arch is built ; this is re- 
moved or |drawn away when the latter is com- 
pleted ; and although the bricks are not in the 
shape of wedges, the space between them being 
wider at top than at bottom, yet the mortar or 
cement that fills these spaces produces the same 
form. Stone or wood may be cut in the shape 
required. And now you see why you could not 
build a bridge by merely piling bricks and stones 
together.'* 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRINTING-PRESS. 

On the occasion of William's birth-day, his 
father presented him with a small printing 
pi^ds ; which was, howeyer> sufficiently large to 
print a piece of pkper about two inches square^ 
With it there were type, inking^balls, and a 
small tin box of printing-ink. William was 
^%hly delighted with his new acquisition, and 
talked about printing every thing* His first at- 
tempt taught him that the art of printings like 
all other arts, required to be learned ; that skill 
and experience were necessary in placing the 
types in right orderj and in fixing them closely 
together. He spoiled much paper and ink« 
dirtied his hands, face, and clothes, and produced 
nothing that could be understood. After the 
fi«it day or two he lent Charles the press^ who 
succeeded rattier better, because William assisted 
him to the best of his ability. After Charles 
had worked for an hour or so, William said, 

" Now, Charles, give it me, I want to print." 

" You know you can't print," replied Charles, 

so you may as well let me go on." 
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No, no, Charles, it is my press, and I must 
have it," 

" Well, take it, take it/' said Charles, pushing 
it from him, and scattering the types upon the 
table. 

I want you to help me," said William, " I 
assisted you as far as I could, and 'tis only fair 
that you should now help me.y» 

*^ I've no objection to help you," said Charles. 

William then began to set up the letters. 
Charles assured him that he had begun wrong, 
and he was proceeding to make the alteration, 
when Charles dragged the little frame, called a 
composing-stick, in which the letters are ar- 
ranged, out of his hand, and placed them cor- 
rectly ; but instead of returning it to Williajn, 
he still went on setting the type, as if it were 
solely for his own amusement. His brother 
remonstrated; and he unwillingly again resigned 
the composing-stick. The words WiUiam in- 
tended to print were, W. H.« — ^Given me by my 
father on my ninth birth-day." He had got as 
far as me, when Charles said it ought to he him. 

" But I don't wish it to be Aim," replied Wil- 
liam. 

" Then you're very silly," said Charles. 
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I don't think so," argued William, artd I 
choose to have it me." 

" Very well, very well," said Charles, do it 
your own way ; only I shan't help you ; that's 
all. — I ought to know much better than you, 
what's proper, and if you don't choose to take 
my advice, you may get on as well as you can.'* 

" But when I helped you," urged William, 
" I did not insist upon your doing as I pleased, 
and why should you now try to make me print 
your way ? " 

" Because I'm the eldest," replied Charles, 
" and must know better than you can do." 

" lliat may be," said William, *^ but if I 
lielped you, it's only fair that you should help 
me ; and if you don't, I'll never lend you the 
press again." 

Charles angrily declared he cared nothing 
about the good-for-nothing press, and left the 
room laughing triumphantly, and asserting that 
he knew William could not print without as- 
sistance. This the latter soon found was true ; 
he therefore went to look for Horace, who was 
digging Herbert's garden, and as he had pro- 
mised to finish it that morning, he could not 
leave it. William then applied to Edward, who 
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having nothing {)articular to do^ consented to 
assist him. But Edward wanted to black the 
letters and screw down the press, he did not like 
what he called the stupid part of the work« 




a right to do the best part myself." 

I know it's yours/' replied Edward, 1 did 
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not ofPer to help you^ you asked me to do so ; 
and therefore if I oblige you by coming, you 
ought to oblige me by letting me do the part I 
Uke/' 

You're no use to me so," said Willie, I 
did not ask you to come and be master*~It's 
my press, I'm the eldest, and I have a right 
do what I like." 

" I don't deny that," replied Edward, " but 
though I'm the youngest, I'm not your servant ; 
and though that's your press, there's no reason 
tbfit I am to work at it when I don't Ijka, so I 
•bftU go back to my hoop " 

William was very much annoyed, and even 
unhappy, to find he could not get the sort of 
Msistance he wanted. His brothers too eon«> 
tinually asked him to lend them the press, 
but this he constantly refused. The press was 
productive of "nothing but disputes. At length 
Horace was at leisure, and after examining the 
matter, pronounced that they could not exe- 
cute what they wished perfectly unless they un- 
derstood the process. He therefore asked Mr. 
Arnold to take them to a printing-olBce, to 
which request he immediately consented, and 
took them to a printer who gave them permi^^ 
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sion to see his establishment. On entering the 
office^ they observed several men and boys at 
work with every appearance of order and regu- 
larity. They were first shown the mode <rf 
setting up the type. The person to whom this 
part of the business is consigned, is called a com- 
positor. The letters are arranged before him 
on a sort of desk called a frame, divided into 




A A, Case fur the Lett<;rs. 

B, an empty Chase* 

C, a Form of four Pages. 

D, a Galley. 
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several partitions, each division containing the 
same letter, figure, stop, or cipher. The com- 
positor sets up the type in a small frame called 
a coraposing*stick, according to the manuscript 
which is to be printed, and to which he refers 
word by word or line by line, until the stick 
is full ; he then takes another, placing each stick 
as it is successively filled in a galley or long 
frame. The type is then arranged in pages or 
columns, screwed up in a stout iron frame called 
a chase, and when the page is thus made ready 
for use, it is called a form. A proof is then 
taken, that is to say, an impression of the type 
as it is arranged in tlie galley, in order to ascer- 
tain whether the setting up is correct. A per- 
son called a reader makes the necessary altera- 
tions, ai^d the compositor corrects his work 
according to the marked proof. 

Printing is performed either by machinery or 
by hand. For a complete account of these pro- 
cesses we must refer our reader to the " Penny 
Magazine*." It is suflScient here to remark, 
that the term press, at once points out that the 
paper is pressed upon Jthe type by means of 
weight, and that the letters having been previ- 

* Vol. II. (1833). 
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ously blacked or inked^ the fonn or impression 
of those letters is left upon the paper. 

The boys paid great attention to all that was 
going on, and to the composing more especially, 
as this seemed to them the most important part ; 
for William's press was so simple in its con- 
struction, as only to require a steady hand in 
screwing it down, and a correct eye in placing 
the paper straight. 




I A Printing-press, J 
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They returned home sufficiently informed to 
be able to ug^e the press. William was less irri- 
table, because he was more informed ; and less 
irritated, because Charles could not dictate on a 
subject with which his brother wtts m well ao- 
quaitited as himselfi 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE PHILIPSONS. 

In the same village with Mr. Hargrave resided 
a gentleman of the name of Philipson, whose 
two sons, George and Robert, were educated at 
a large school near London, and who were con- 
sequently at home in the holidays. It was now 
Midsummer, and these lads (one of whom, 
George, was rather older than Charles, and the 
other, Robert, somewhat younger), on the day 
after their return home, called at Mr. Hargrave's 
to renew their acquaintance with his sons. 

On finding Horace established as one of the 
family, and perceiving that he was their elder, 
and, as they immediately concluded, would assert 
the supposed superiority of age, they received 
his attentions with coldness, and regarded him 
with that sort of suspicion which generally be- 
longs to artful and mean dispositions. They 
had, in their intercourse with the Hargraves, 
been accustomed to assert the authority which 
they imagined a school education and their age 
conferred, and to preside over the pleasures, and 
even the opinions of the young party with no 
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very gentle sway. They were naturally tyran- 
nical; and being obliged to submit to their 
elders at school^ made themselves amends when- 
ever they met with companions younger or feebler 
than themselves ; and judging of others in the 
same manner, they supposed Horace to have 
usurped their power in this their former govern- 
ment. 

They took an early opportunity of whispering 
to Charles, to inquire who Horace was ; he re- 
plied, a son of one of his father's friends ; upon 
which they hinted that, of course, he was some 
poor dependent whom Mr. Har grave maintained 
out of charity. Charles could not contradict 
this; for he knew nothing of Mr. Shirley's real 
situation, nor of the terms upon which Horace 
had been placed with his father, and it occurred 
to him now for the first time, that this might 
possibly be the case. Charles's answer, that he 
did not know any thing about it, confirmed the 
young Philipsons in their opinion, and their 
manner towards Horace became consequential 
and overbearing, while, on the contrary, it was 
proportionately obsequious and conciliatory to- 
wards Charles. He was weak enough to be 
flattered by the distinction they made between 
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himpelf and Horace ; for the latter had hitherto 
been universally treated as of the most import- 
ance in the family^ more in consequence of his 
amiable temper and good sense than from any 
advantage conferred by age. 

When the visit was ended, and the Philipsons 
gone, Charles expressed his pleasure at their 
return, declaring they were capital fellows. 

DonH you like them very much he added, 
addressing Horace. 

I don't think I could like any body veiy 
much in half an hour,'' he replied ; and I can't 
see any thing sq very capital about thes^ FhiUp- 
sons at present.^' 

I always get on fiE^mously with them,'' said 
Charles; Vm glad they're home.'' 

" I hate them," said Edward ; for tbay 
never will let us play with them» because they 
say we're such little chaps." 

" And so you are little chaps," said Charles. 
If we are, we like play as well asi great 
ohaps," cried Herbert. Horace makes no dif- 
ference amongst us, and I don't see why they 
shoyld/' 

«f Horace has no other companions," said 
Oharles; <f perhaps youll see the difference 
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how j though 1 ddtt't know that th^ Phlllpsons 
will like istmngers/* Charles uttet^d these words 
with an iftir of tsonsequencej and looked little 
ttiyiiterious*/ 

Horace laughed. " Boys froth a public §bho5l 
don't often think mutth about strarigers/' he said; 
" they certainly looked very shy at me> biit I 
doh't think my bring a sti^anger was the cause/' 

" Nor I either/' observed William j I have 
no doubt they think that as you are the eldest of 
us all, they can't dictate to us as they used to dti 
last Christmas holidays, biit that ttow it will be 
their tui-n to have a master." 

That's just it," cried Edward and Herbert 
at the same instant. 

"I ^ee how it is/' said Charlls^; " you'll^ 
making a party against them before they have 
been in the place a day; but I give you all 
notice I shall stick by them, and theti we shall 
see who is the strongest." 

What nonsense you are talking," exclaimed 
William ; what have we to do with parties ? 
If the Philipsons join our sports, why can't we 
all agree together ? I'll have nothing to do with 
parties, I assure you." 

" Nor I, nor t" cried the two youngest boys. 
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"Well, we shall see^ ' said Charles, but I 
see plainly enough that you none of you like the 
Philipsons, and I call that making a party." , 

" We shall like them, if they behave well to 
us," said William. 

" And I," said Horace, " have no cause at pre- 
sent either for liking or disliking. Come, we have 
had enough of this nonsense; who's for cricket?" 

I, I, I, resounded on all sides. 
Come then," said Horace, " I'll take Her- 
bert to field for me, and we'll play you three." 
The gamjj' passed off well, with the exception 
of a little dictation on the part of Charles, 
and some insubordination on that of William 
and Edward ; all which was, however, smoothed 
away by Horace's good humour and good 
sense. 

In the evening Charles received an invitation 
to spend the following day with the Philipsons, 
which his father allowed him to accept, caution- 
ing him, however, not to be led into error by his 
young friends, who, being just freed from the 
I'estraints of a school, might possibly not be 
sufficiently considerate or cautious. Nothing 
worth relating occurred during the visit, ^cept 
that the Philipsons were very attenti^ to 
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Charles^ and anxious to promote his gratifica- 
tions in every way> and he consequently returned 
home in high good-humour with them and with 
himself. 

The following day Mr. Hargrave received a 
letter which summoned him instantly to town. 
As he took leave of his children he said^ 

I quit home with less reluctance/ my dear 
boys, because I leave you to all appearance 
more united, and more obliging towards each 
other, I hope this good feeling will continue : 
it is mainly due to your friend Horace's good 
advice and excellent example. 

" You, my dear Charles, have learned from 
his conduct, that it is possible for an elder bro- 
ther (for so I consider him) to hold that place 
amongst you, and to maintain his authority 
without losing the affection or the respect of the 
younger ones : he will, I am sure, continue in 
the same course, and I shall trust to him the 
care and direction of you . all.*' 

The original jealousy which Charles had felt 
towards Horace, and which had been partially 
overcome by the unwearied patience and endu- 
rance of the latter, had been again aroused by 
the hints and innuendos of the Philipsons; and 
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it was ready to take alarm at the slightest word 
or action, which might imply any real or sup- 
(K>ded authority over him. Scarcely was th© 
carriage which conveyed his father from home 
6ut of sight, when he declared his intention of 
gdkig to call on the Philipsons. 

" I shall go too/' said William. 
What do you want to go for ? '* dsked 
Charles authoritatively; '^hey don't want your 
(company, I can tell you." 

" That I shall know when I get there," re- 
plied William. 

" But I don't choose you to go with ibej" 
Baid Charles. 

" And pray how can you help it?" retorted 
William ; you have no control over me t Ho* 
race is to direct me, and if he thinks I may not 
go, why I shall be content to stay away.~Ho^ 
99iC^ may I go. witk Charles to see the Philip- 
«)lxs?" ^ * 5 

" As far as I know ym^ay go," replied Ho- 
race, ** yoUr fitther left iio directions to the con- 
tirary^ I believe.*' 

" There, Charles," said William, what do 
ybu say to that ? " 

" I sayi" answered Charles, " that of course 
Horace would take your part against me." 
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" Of course," observed Horace, I should do 
no such thing. If you can give any good reason 
why William should not go, I shall recommend 
him to stay away." 

I've no particular reason,'* said Charles, 
only we don't want to be plagued by a parcel 
of little chaps/' 

^' There," cried Herbert, who is making a 
party now ? " 

Don't be impertinen^ Mr. Herbert," said 
Charles, violently. 

Come, come," said Horace, " don't get 
angry ; the name of Philipson seems always to 
lead to a dispute. Had not you better ask 
aunt Jane to let them come and see us to-mor- 
row, and that will put an end to it all/* 

You can do as you please," said Charles 
sulkily, as you are director, you know you 
dpn't want to consult n^e. I shall have nothing 
to do with it." 

Well then, Y\\ go to aunt Jane,*' said Wil- 
liam^ running out of the room. 

As soon as he was gone, Charles put on his 
hat and proceeded to the Philipsons, to whom 
he related the circumstance of his father's de- 
parture^ the making Horace director, as he 
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called it^ and the discussion which had just 
taken place. 

" Director, indeed," repeated George Philip- 
son, "we'll try that; oh yes, w^e'll come to- 
morrow, and we'll see what we can do against 
him ; only let us stick together and it's hard if 
we don't carry the day. A fine joke truly, for 
an upstart like him to come into a family, and 
lord it over an elder brother. The younger ones 
•will soon come over to us, if we do but humour 
'em a little : the only thing for us is to be true 
to each other, right or wrong. — Hush ! silence ! 
here comes William — ^Well, my boy ; how are 
you?" 

Quite well, thank you," said William : So 
you would not wait for me, Charles ; but I*m 
here, you see." 

" Here ! ay, to be sure;" said George, " why 
not ? what, would not your master there let you 
come ? " 

Charles is no master of mine, though he is 
the eldest, I assure you,** replied William. 

" Charles !" repeated Philipson, " I don't 
mean him, I mean your new friend, Mr. Ho- 
race, is not he your master ? " 

''No," said William, « not exactly that; 
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Papa wishes us to follotv his advice, that's not 
being a master^ you know." 

" Not very far short of it," remarked George ; 
" however, we want neither advice nor masters ; 
weVe all friends together, and that's much the 
best thing." 

" That's just what Horace says/' replied 
William, " and so he proposed that you and 
your brother should spend the day with us to- 
morrow." 

"We are exceedingly indebted to Mr. Ho- 
race for his obliging invitation,'* said George, in 
a tone of mock importance, '^and we will do 
ourselves the honour of waiting upon him." 

William laughed at what he supposed to be 
fun. Charles only smiled bitterly, for he felt the 
irony to be a reproach on his own loss of dignity 
in his family, and in the eyes of his friends. 

" Come,*' said William to his brother, it's 
time to be oflF." 

" Oh, don't go yet," said Robert Philipson, 

you have not heen here ten minutes." 

" We can't stay," replied William; " for you 
know, Charles, we promised Horace to help him 
«) finish the rabbit-hutch." 

"Carpenter's boy, hey, Charles," said George 
Philipson. B 
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William may do as he pleades/' said Chafles ; 

I'm not going the sooner oh that account. If 
Horace can't make a rabbit^httteh without my 
help^ he must go without it. Fm not to be dic- 
tated to by him." 

" There's no dictation in the business that I 
know of/' said William ; " yesterday you said 
you would help hlto." 

I suppose I may change my mind/' said 
Charles. 

''Oh, you'd better go," said Robert, for fear 
you should get what you don't like. You*re 
tJhder orders, and must submit/' 

" I'm under no orders, I tell you," repeated 
Charles, fiercely; ''you seem to think I'm grown 
a baby again ; and perhaps I am, for I believe I 
have suffered myself to be led about and ordered 
about till I have not a will of my own." 

" 'Tis not too late to come to your Senses," 
said George ; " every elder brother should main- ^ 
tain his rights ; for if he does not take care of 
them himself, nobody will do it for him. * Wil- 
liam, too, seems to be quite under thumb; for he 
looks frightened at the mere mention of disputing 
this Mr. Horace Shirley*s authority. I'm happy 
to say I*ve ho master, not even old Jeffreys (this 
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Wi^ the scfaoolmaeter) ; for I take earo to m- 
knowledge his power no more than I am pbliged, 
^nd I generally contrive tq do ae I please by one 
p)^ans pr other: dpn't 1^ Robert?'' 

^* Yes, yes," answered the latter 5 we kmw 
all about that; we all manage tolerably wpU 

that way at Mr, " 

Do you mean to eay/' inquired CharljBjSf 
anxiously^ that you're not forced to do all tjiat 
Jeffreys pleases ?" 

*f Wby, what can be do against so ipauy ?*' 
replied George. " If he were to pupish usf every 
time we break the laws^ he'd have nothing elsi^ 
to do. Qh no ! we're too niany fpr him ; bp- 
sides, we all stick together-rr-that's tl^e «ure way." 

We did not come off quite so well thi.s 
half-year, though/' remarked I^pb^rt- 

** And ivhy T aske4 Geqrge 5 only because 
there wpre some amongst ^8 not st^unph — ^powr 
^^rds, who said a thing, anfl thei^ dared i)pt 
to it." 

True/* said Robert^ " and yet those chaps 
came oS with flying colour^ ; vf^ c^n't say the 
same for the rest of us/' 

" They may thipk they did, but I know better. 
Jeffreys is afraid of fis pvpn now> or pise he )vpul4 

e2 
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not have become so strict all of a sudden : how- 
ever, we shall be too many for him yet. I re- 
peat, we're sure to succeed when we all stick 
together. Why, we got the half-holiday we 
wanted, because he knew that if he did not^ 
grant it, we should do nothing, and therefore he 
might as well make a virtue of necessity, and 
give it to us before it came to the trial." 

In this way did the Philipsbns boast of their 
valour and power over their schoolmaster, giving 
Charles and William a vast idea of their ability 
and importance. The latter did not perceive 
that they heard only one side of the question, 
and that it was hardly probable the pupils in a 
school should be able to order the arrangements 
and resist control. 

William, on his return home, related all he 
had heard to Horace and his brothers. The 
former smiled incredulously, but said nothing. 
Charles observed the expression of his face, and 
asked what he was smiling at. 

" Only at my own thoughts," replied Horace. 
Perhaps you don't think William's account 
is true," said Charles. 

I am sure William has not repeated more 
than he heard," answered Horace. 
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Charles went on cross-questioning. " You 
mean to hint that the Philipsons have spoken 
falsely?" • 

" At least," said Horace, " I am not bound 
to believe more than I like ; however, I had rather 
drop the subject. The Philipsons are your 
friends, an^ you think well of them ; you have 
known them longer than I have, and if I don'^t 
admire them as much as you do, it is, perhaps, 
because I have not had time to find out their 
good qualities.** 

I call it very sneaking," said Charles, angrily, 
" to sinile and look as you did just now ; you 
might just as well speak out, and say all you 
think/' 

Charles,"^ replied Horace, do not let these 
friends of yours make us enemies. I don't want 
either to control or direct you, but I have a right 
to my own opinions, and to keep them to myself 
if I think proper; and I don't mean to submit 
to be called sneaking, or endure insult or injus- 
tice, either from you or any one else." 

I call it shameful,^ said Edward, warmly ; 
" you know, Charles, you dare not have said so 
before my father, and I, for one, will have no- 
thing to do with you or the Philipsons if you 
treat Horace " 
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" Stop," 6dd Hot-ace; " I thank yoil, Ed- 
itfeftl, for youf kindness, but I will liot be the 
cause of quarrels between brothers ; I can fight 
toy owii battles when necessary, dome, Charles, 
shake hands \ these ate the fitst unkifid Words 
that hare parsed between us, und I wish them 
to be the last." 

C^iarleit held Out his hand, hid more genercrtis 
feeling!^ for aWhile overcoming hid unworthy jea* 
louGTy of iJotace's real and supposed influence. 
The rabbit-hutch became the point of attflietion 
aftef the reconciliation. All lent their best aid 
tdwards its completion, and before stittset a couple 
6f fine white rabbits, with long ears stnd ted 
eyes, were established in their new and conimo-^ 
dious home. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
AIJ pVENTf'UL VISIT. 

Mr. Arnold being absent on his yearly visit 
into Devonshire^ where hia relations resided, the 
holidays of the Hargraves took plaoe at this 
period, and there being no lessons, the I^iliprf 
sons arrivml immediately after breakfast, in order 
to spend a long day. The rabbits being tba 
greatest novelty, they were first taken to inspect 
the hutch- George could not deny that it was 
very well made, but endeavoured to modify bi» 
approbation by declaring he and bi^ school- 
fellows had made a hundred quite as good* 

A hundred !" repeated Edward, who was 
quite a matter-ofrfaet person ; I thinks tbao# 
you must do nothing at school but make r^bbit^ 
hutches.'* 

George answered contemptuously, " You little 
chaps that are always at home know nothing 
about what we do at school, We do mons thaii 
you ever saw or heard of ; I dare say, now» a 
match of cricket, eleven of a side, would quite 
astonish you." 

We can't play eleven of a side," replied 
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Edward ; but there's enough of us for single 
wicket, and we can play that." 

" Ay/' added Robert, " with a soft ball, I 
suppose, for fear of hurting your dear little 
fingers." 

" No, no," said Horace, " we're not quite 
young enough for that ; try what we can do^ I 
think we may make a pretty fair match." 

" That depends upon the sides," said George; 
Robert, Charles and I will play you four." 

" Agreed," said Horace ; " Herbert, to be 
sure, is not worth much ; but you'll do your best, 
won't you, my boy?" 

« That I will," cried Herbert, " and all the 
more because I'm on your side." 

*^ It shall be decided in one innings," said 
George ; or else, with such a first-rate side as 
yours, the match may last a week." 

This speech was intended to annoy, but those 
against whom it was directed being neither cap- 
tious nor suspicious of any offence, took it all in 
good part, and laughed heartily at it. They 
agreed that George and Horace should toss, in 
order to decide which side was to go in first, and 
the latter being the winner, put in William as a 
steady player. He only got three runs, but be 
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stayed in long enough to tire their best bowler, 
George Philipson^ who grew angfy as he grew 
fatigued ; for he expected to have puf William 
out the first ball* 

Herbert went in next, but did nothing, al- 
though he stayed in for four balls, which was 
much longer than had been anticipated. Ed- 
ward next went in, and Charles bowled to him ; 
as they were accustomed to each other's play, 
they were fairly matched, except in years. Ed- 
ward, however, had the advantage on the present 
occasion: for Charles was anxious to show off 
before the Philipsons, and Edward only thought 
of the game, not of those he played against. 
George soon saw that this would not do, and 
again took the place of bowler. He tried what 
fast bowling would do, hoping to frighten Ed- 
ward into an error; and he soon gained his 
point, for the latter, quite unaccustomed to such 
balls, became nervous, lost his judgment, and 
was soon bowled out, having made but two runs, 
and those of Charles's bowling. Horace had 
now to finish the innings. He had watched the 
manner of George's bowling, and knew exactly 
what style of hitting was best suited for it ; for 
he had learned the game in a good school, being 
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^ native of Kent, the great Dursery of crioket^ 
and had been accustomed to play from p. very 
^arly age. 

George's temper became tx^qt^ %nd fpofa 
chafed; he had expected that bis adV0ftl4fies 
could not play at all; his bowling b^am^ 
irregular. Horace had now got five piiiib, wh^n 
Robert said to his brother, Give me the bftU, 
George, you are bowling away the gauip." 

You don't pretend to be a better bowler 
than I am/* said George, fiercely i ^* bowev^ri 
try, that's the only way — ^try, try/' a|id b» tbrw 
the ball violently on the ground* 

Uobert at first did but Uttlp 5 and wheotver 
Horace got a run, George qont^mptuo^sly esf- 
claimed, " What do you think of that ? talk of 
my giving away the game indeed 1 a pretty hand 
you make of it !" till Robert, bepomipg irritatiwl 
in his turn, threatened to throw the ball at bi« 
head if he did not hold his tongue. J^t length 
Horace made a hit; George exclaimed^ h§ »triiek 
the ball twice. 

Is it so ? " asked Horace, appealing to 
Charles,, who merely said he did not know, he 
was not looking. I cannot say it was not so,' 
continued Horace ; although 1 don't thii^k it 
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was ! what say you ?" he appealed to William, 
who replied, Decidedly not out." 

" Of course you'll all stick together," said 
George ; " you're fools if you don't, right or 
wt*ongi stick to your party, that's my ttiaxim; 
but sill I have to say is, that if Shirley does not 
out, I don't play any more.'* 
I*m quite willing to go out if it's decided to 
be fair," said Horace. 

Fair, faii*, fair," cried George and Robert. 
•* Fdul, fbul, foul," shouted William. Edward 
was silent. 

Who's td decide it?^' asked Horace. 
" Numbers," replied George ; ptit it to the 
vote." 

But," said Horace, if We all follow your 
advice of sticking to out party, voting will be of 
very little use; fbr we then vote from party- 
feeling, and not from conscience. 

" But that's the way every body does," said 
Robert j " at elections people always vote for 
their party. 

" Yes, yes," sAid George, impatiently, that's 
liothiiig new; we all know that's a matter of 
course. All I have to say is, if Shirley does not 
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lay down his bat, I don't play. Come, put it to 
the vote; Charles, what do you say?" 

" Why, I say," replied Charles, that I was 
not looking." 

"Well," urged George, in a commanding tone^ 
" but you, of course, will believe your partner, 
sooner than your adversary, and therefore, of 
course, you vote with me and against Shirley." 

" Yes, certainly," said, or rather stammered 
Charles ; for he could not conceal from himself 
that he was telling a lie, although he did not 
dare to vote against his party. 

" I'm against Shirley," cried Robert." 

" And you, William r 

" For him," was the reply. 
And you, Edward ?" 

" Against him." George interrupted him 
with " That's a fine feUow ! come over to us, I 
declare!" 

*^ No, George, Tm not come over to you," . he 
said; "for in spite of all your fine speeches 
about parties, I believe that he did hit the ball 
twice, and I don't choose to tell a lie. I*m 
sorry to turn out Horace, but 1 know he would 
not wish me to vote against my conscience." 
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Not for twenty cricket matches^ old fellow/' 
cried Horace; we've got eleven notches; the 
game's alive, and we may win it yet, fair and 
honest." 

We'll try that," said George ; " it's hard if 
we three an't worth twelve runs, in spite of your 
grand talk about truth and conscience. I 
wouldn't give a snap of the finger for such half- 
and-half friendship. Stick together, right or 
wrong, that's my maxim; hey, Charles, my 
boy?" 

^' Ay, to be sure, stick together," repeated 
Charles^ with forced enthusiasm ; that's the 
thing — stick together. Now for it, who goes in?" 

" Do you, my boy," said Philipson, slapping 
him on Uie shoulder. 

But neither Charles's hand nor eye were 
steady ; for his head and heart were not steady ; 
he was not sufficiently accustomed to meanness 
and equivocation to practise them without shrink- 
ing. He quivered beneath the open countenance 
of Horace, who bowled to him ; and though he 
blustered and flourished his bat, and assumed 
an air of carelessness and unconcern, his want 
of self-possession was evident, and he went out 
the fiifst ball. 
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George Philipson took the next turn* and 
proved himself an admirable batsm^n^ playing 
with grpat skill and strength. His apxiety t§ 
win interfered, however, with his judgment, and 
having got eight notches in very gpod style, he 
struck a b^H^ and npt calculating the distanee 
rightly, ran. William picked it up, threw it to 
Herbert at the wicket, who caught it, and dashed 
pft* the balp before George was home.. Pbilipspn 
could not repress his indignation at haying been 
put out by the youngest of the party, and he 
was the more annoyed becayse He eoi|ld not 
even hint at any unfair play. 

Jlobert bad now to go in for four nptches^ ai|4 
so confident was he of making them, particularly 
when William, at his own desire, commei|^4 
bowling, that he sepmed to think it beneath Him 
to use any exertion. On the contrary, he made 
a mere joke of it, pretending that William's balls 
were alarmingly fast, and that he was afrj^id of 
their getting up and striking his face. Aftey 
running two notches, he assumed a fine §,|;tit|i(^ 
and raising his ^at, and flourishing it as if 
strike a desperate blow^, he knocked dpwu hi^ 
stumps, amidst the unrepressed laughter of th% 
adverse party, thus ending the game tb^lf 
favour. 
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Qeotg^ and Charles declared the match was 
lost by Robert's folly; while William asserted 
Horace alone could have beat them hollow if he 
had liot been unfairly judged out. The pride 
of the losers Was thus doubly hurt; first by 
being beaten, and next by being acctised of 
cheating— a charge which, however boldly they 
denied, their own consciences told them they de- 
served. 

Charles now felt that he had injured Horace, 
and consequently both feared and disliked him 
more than ever. He had also tacitly sold him- 
self to the Philipsotls ; for he was ciertain they 
knew he had told a lie, or rather equivocated, to 
s^nre his party. George, however^ pretended a 
greater regard for him than ever. He took him 
aside, commended his spirit, and assured him if 
they did but go through thick and thin together 
in all cases, he must eventually recover the 
power and importance which Horace had choused 
him of. *^ I can see through that fellow," he 
said, winding up a virulent speech against Shir- 
ley, " he flatters those poor little chaps till he 
can do just as he likes with them. What but a 
mean-spirited dog as he is would have praised a 
fellow for voting against him ?— all aflfectation of 
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generosity to catch those who don't know better. 
But he can't take m in ; no^ no, Charles, my 
boy, we'll put you in your right place again; 
and as soon as the young ones find he can't or 
won't oblige 'em (for it will soon come to that : 
he'll make slaves of 'em when once he thinks 
they are his own), then, I say, as soon as tJhey 
find that out, they'll come over to us. Keep a 
smooth face on the matter at present, that's all." 

But," said Charles, I don't know What his 
object can be in doing all this, although, no 
doubt, he has some design." 

Can't you see it?" inquired George, with a 
look of surprise ; ah, you don't know as much 
of the world as I do. Why, power is his objept ; 
he likes to command, only he prefers winning it 
by gentle, instead of violent means ; but have it 
he will — ^that is, if he can, and use it he wiU. 
Hush, here comes Edward." 

" Charles," said the latter, we're going to 
have a ride round the paddock: where's the 
whip?" 

" Who gave you leave, pray ?" asked Charles, 
" to have the pony?" 

Horace said we might," replied Edward ; 
" indeed, he proposed it himself." 
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" He might have asked me first, I think," 
said Charles, drawing himself up. 

The pony is not yours," said Edward ; " be- 
sides^ he always rides whenever he likes ; you 
know that very well, and we are all to have it 
in turn. You only say this to make yourself of 
consequence before George Philipson. What 
did you do with the whip yesterday ? I can't 
find it anywhere, and Robert is going to ride 
first.'' 

" Then you must look till you do," replied 
Charles, sulkily ; ** I am not going to be groom ; 
and what's more, you'll please to finish your 
ride in quick time, for George and I want the 
pony ; we are not going to take it by 'turns, as 
you call it, with a pack of children, and you 
may tell Horace I shall want the pony in a 
quarter of an hour." 

" Bless me !" exclaimed Edward, " how high 
and mighty we're grown all on a sudden ! If 
losing a game of cricket makes you so grand, I 
wonder what winning one will do." And Ed- 
ward ran off to the pp,ddock, where George and 
Charles followed him in great diidgeon. When 
they arrived, Robert had just finished his ride; 
for it had been agreed they were each to have 

F 
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three rounds. When he alighted, Horace said 
to George, " Will you ride, Philipson ?" who 
answered, *^ I would not on any account deprive 
you of the gratification." 

Horace took no further notice of him, sup- 
posing he had not** recovered his temper since 
the cricket^match ; but taking hold of Herbert, 
jumped him up upon the saddle, and was about 
to run by his side, when Charles laid his hand 
on the bridle, and said, " With your leave, I 
mean to ride myself." 

Horace looked at him inquiringly, as if he 
had not understood him; but Charles only 
answered by twitching Herbert off the pony and 
mounting it himself. He then rode to the pad- 
dock-^te, beckoned to George Philipson, who 
joined him and walked by his side. They 
quitted the paddock for the high road, leaving 
the rest of the party staring at each other in as- 
tonishment. 

That's cool, however,*' at length observed 
William. 

Herbert, with the tears in his eyes, complained 
of Charles's ill nature, while Robert selfishly 
chuckled over his own good fortune in having 
secured a ride before his friend's ai'rival. 
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This plan being upset, they returned to the 
garden, proposing various schemes of amuse- 
ment, to all of which Robert Philipson objected, 
as being either childish or stupid. Finding 
they could come to no determination, Horace 
went into the house, where he sat down to read. 
He had scarcely been so engaged a quarter of 
an hour when he heard their voices growing 
louder and louder, and at length plainly distin- 
guished that Herbert was crying. He went to 
them, and found all the party looking very 
angry, except Robert, who was laughing heartily, 
or, to speak more correctly, maliciously. Upon 
inquiring what had happened, William said that 
as Robert would not agree to any sport they 
proposed, nor name any thing himself, they had 
determined upon marbles ; that, like the dog in 
the manger, he would neither play nor let them 
play, but kicked their marbles out of the ring, 
telling them they knew nothing of the matter, 
and pushed them or jogged their elbows when 
they knelt down to knuckle. 

Horace begged him to desist, telling him he 
was old enough to know better. 

At all events," retorted Robert, " I am too 
old to be dictated to, either by you or any one 
else." ^ f2 
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Horace replied, that he would never be too 
old to incur chastisement when he made an un- 
provoked attack upon others. 

To this Robert replied by a laugh of derision, 
and seeing that Herbert had again placed the 
marbles in the ring, and had stooped down to 
knuckle, he gave the child a sudden, and by no 
means a gentle push, which threw him forward 
on his face, and made his nose bleed. Horace, 
though greatly provoked, said nothing; but 
taking Robert suddenly by the arm, with a grasp 
which showed that resistance was hopeless, led 
him out of the garden, which was surrounded by 
a wall, shut the gate, and locked it on the inside. 
The boys, thus freed from their tyrant, went on 
with their game, while Horace, having brought 
his book in his hand when he left the house, sat 
down to read. In about ten minutes, a violent 
knocking was jlieard at the garden-door, and 
Charles's voice, desiring to be admitted. Horace 
unlocked the door, and opened it carefully, so as 
to admit but one person at a time. Charles 
entered first, then George, when Horace instantly 
shut the door, locked it, and put the key in 
his pocket. Charles demanded, in no very ami- 
cable tone, what right he had to lock the gate 
and exclude one of his friends from the garden. 
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Your friend," said Horace, is quite aware 
of the cause, and when you are aware of it also, 
you will, I think, agree that I have not excluded 
him unjustly. You would nor, I am sure, any 
more than myself, have stood by and seen your 
brothers ill-treated and even hurt without re- 
senting or resisting it." 

" My brothers are quite able to take care of 
themselves," said Charles, " and I insist upon 
Robert Philipson's being admitted into the gar- 
den." 

And I," added George, am not going to 
see my brother tyrannized over by you. 

And I," said Horace, will not permit him 
to enter here until he promise not to molest the 
little ones." 

" I insist," said Charles, " upon having the 
key. You are only a visiter in this house, and 
have no right either to command or dictate ; it 
is my father's house, and in his absence it is I 
who have that right, and, what's more, I will 
have it : so give me the key." 

" You shall have the key," said Horace firmly, 
" when Robert has given me his word of honour 
not to interrupt your brothers again." 

George winked his eye at Charles; and as- 

f3 
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suming an air of calm inquiry^ asked how the 
dispute had commenced. Horace began the 
explanation^ and as be went on, turned round to 
point to the evidence which Herbert's shirt 
collar gave of a bloody nose; as he did so^ 
George seized him by the elbows, and cried out 
to Charles to take the key from his pocket ; this 
the latter eflfected, and before Horace could free 
himself from George's grasp, he unlocked the 
gate and admitted Robert. The next instant 
Horace was free, and with one blow struck 
George to the earth. To Charles he merely 
said, The meanness you have committed brings 
its own disgrace ; I forbear to strike you, for my 
feelings towards you are less of anger than of 
pity, that you should allow yourself . to be di- 
rected and led by those who cannot even conduct 
themselves. As for you," he said, turning to 
Philipson, " you are a sneaking coward ; and 
although you have let Robert into the garden^ 
he had better take care how he molests those 
younger than himself." 

And you," rietorted George Philipson, furious 
with rage, " are a coward for striking me who 
am less than yourself." 

Indeed," said Horace, " I do almost repent 
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The three youngest boys had left their marbles 
and gathered round Horace. They now openly 
expressed their sense of the disgraceful conduct 
of their brother and his friends. These latter, 
however, carried it off by recrimination and blus- 
tering, declaring they cared nothing for the opi- 
nion of a parcel of babies, nor of a mean fellow 
who lived at other people's expense. 

Horace made no reply to their taunts ; for al- 
though he was himself aware of the terras upon 
which he lived in Mr. Hargrave's family, he 
knew that it would be a breach of honour 
towards that gentleman to make them public. 
The fact was, that his father paid a very libera . 
sum of money as a remuneration to Mr. Har- 
grave, but, for private reasons, it was kept a 
secret, and Horace chose to be considered a de- 
pendent on the bounty of another, rather than 
to betray that secret. His silence appeared to 
his vulgar persecutors a tacit acknowledgment 
of the truth of their accusation, and their ag- 
gressions might again have provoked Horace's 
temper had not the dinner-bell rang. 

Before they had dined, a heavy rain set in, 
and as it lasted for the rest of the day, Charles 
found a difficulty in amusing his friends ; for 
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they declared they never looked at a book in 
the holidays, having quite enough of them at 
school. Horace had sat down to read in the 
library, determined to hold no more communi- 
cation with the Philipsons than was absolutely 
necessary. Herbert, William, and Edward had 
gone into their play-room to finish a kite they 
were making. Charles and his friends at length 
sauntered into the library, a room appropriated 
to Mr. Hargrave's own use, and in which he 
kept many articles of value, which his children 
had been prohibited from touching or dis- 
arranging. The prohibition had now no weight ; 
the Philipsons knew nothing of unenforced obe- 
dience ; they were restrained from doing wrong 
only by the fear of being found out or chastised, 
not from any sense or knowledge of the real 
value and worth of virtue. 

There was now no one at hand to prevent 
them' from doing what they pleased, and they 
examined every thing within their reach. Charles, 
who could not wholly forget his good habits, at 
first remonstrated with them, and repeated his 
father s injunctions ; but he was answered by a 
laugh of derision, or an expression of contempt 
at his cowardice, and finally by a whispered 
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hint that he was afraid because Horace was in 
the room. This was enough ; the mere idea 
that he could be influenced by the latter, deter- 
mined him; and he not only allowed the Philip- 
sons to go on as they liked, but even assisted in 
and promoted the work of disobedience. At 
length a gun-case attracted their attention ; it 
was seized upon and the fastenings undone, but 
the lock impeded their further progress. 
Where's the key ?*' asked George. 

" I don't know now," replied Charles ; it 
used to be kept in that table drawer, but I have 
not seen it lately." 

" Oh, find it, can't you ?" cried Robert, im- 
patiently ; " or perhaps some other key will open 
it; here are a great many," he said, pulling 
out the drawer to which Charles had pointed. 

A key was found which fitted the lock ; the 
case was undone, and when Horace, who had 
witnessed their proceedings in silence, saw that 
they had really effected their object, and already 
taken out the stock of the gun, he said to 
Charles, Let me advise you not to touch, nor 
to allow that gun to be touched.. Remember 
how often your father has desired us never to 
meddle with fire-arms except with his express 
leave." 
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Charles hesitated. George whispered^ " if 
you give way now, its all over/' He then added 
aloud, " He thinks the stock of the gun will go 
off, I suppose \ what will he say when he see» 
the barrel ?" and as he spoke, he took it from 
the case. 

Horace again urged Charles to take his ad- 
vice. " Hear me now," he said, " if you never 
listen to me again ; let me persuade you to re- 
turn the gun to the case. I can have no inter- 
est in asking you, except your own good." 

" Ay/' added Philipson, " do, Charles, be a 
good boy and do as you're bid; maybe he'H 
give you your own way now and then, by way 
of a treat." 

" Nonsense," said Charles, " the gun can't 
hurt us, nor we the gun ; it is not loaded, and 
there can be no harm in looking at it." 

Besides," added Robert, " who is to know 
about it if we don't betray one another ?" 

Charles almost involuntarily looked towards 
Horace, who perceiving it, immediately said, 

No, Charles, you are quite safe as far as I am 
concerned. I wish you were as free from that 
danger from your friends as you imagine them, 
I will be no spy on your actions." And he rose 
and left the room. 
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** You would be though if you dared,'' said 
George, as he shut the door; " but the fact is, 
he has found we are too strong for him, and 
that he is no longer commander-in-chief. I told 
you how it woulct be if we did but stick together. 
He's cunning enough, you see; he tries all 
means, but we're neither to be bullied nor 
wheedled; and now that he finds it all of no use^ 
he gives up." 

George then proceeded to put the gun toge- 
ther, in which, after a time, he succeeded. How 
I should like to have a shot with it !" he ex- 
claimed, putting it to his shoulder, and pointing 
to a stuffed bird at the other end of the room ; 
" I could bring that down, to a certainty. I say, 
Charles, can't you find a little powder and shot?" 

" No, no," said Charles, I'll have no hand 
in that. Besides, our groom has the powder 
and shot under his care, and we shall get nothing 
out of him. Come, George, take the gun to 
pieces again, and put it up. I should not like 
any of the young ones to see us ; they'd be sure 
to tell, and I don't think Horace will say any 
thing about it." 

With some difficulty Charles at length got 
the gun put back into the case,- the fastening^ 
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secured, and it now only remained to lock it ; 
but the key would not stir. They could neither 
turn it nor get it out ; and after repeated trials, 
a violent effort broke it short off, leaving the 
wards in the lock. Charles turned pale ; for he 
foresaw that all would now be discovered. The 
Philipsons laughed at his fearS ; told him that 
if they kept their own secret, all would be right, 
unless indeed Horace blabbed (as they termed 
it), and they must in that case stick together 
and face him out ; for three would always be 
believed sooner than one. 

On the following day the Philipsons went to 
the next village Ito fish, and hired a boat for the 
purpose of a man who offered to accompahy 
them, in order to row and assist them. As they 
were not well acquainted with the stream, they 
gladly availed themselves of his offer, and he 
proceeded with them to a spot which he promised 
would afford them plenty of sport. They soon 
discovered that this man, who told them his 
name was Philip Paul, was an experienced fish- 
erman. He talked largely of his exploits, and 
related many anecdotes, which greatly interested 
and amused his young companions. They at 
length arrived at a part of the river which flowed 
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through a park ; on one side was wood^ and on 
the other a young plantation of osiers. 

" This is the place, young gentlemen," said 
Philip, where I count you'll have some sport ; 
and if you re fond of looking at pheasants and 
hares^ 'tis likely you'll see plenty here, and 
mayhap, when youVe tired of fishings you'll take 
a walk in the planting there; 'tis amazing 
pleasant for them that like the country. I think. 
Sir, your line is hardly leaded enough : let me 
put a shot or two on for you. I always keep a 
few of them in my pocket — wonderful useful 
thincr, those shot." 

" Ay," said George, and wonderful things 
to knock down those pheasants and hares you 
speak of." 

" Ay, ay. Sir," said Philip, with a shake of 
his head^ which seemed to have two meanings, 
that sport is all very well for the like of you. 
We poor folks have no business with that." 

No more have I, if you come to that/' re- 
plied George ; " I can't shoot without a license, 
and I'm not likely to get that very soon." 

" Lord, Sir 1" rejoined Philip, " if a gentle- 
man like you take a little sport on the sly, nobody 
would ever take notice of it. It is not the 
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laws you need be afraid of, 'tis only the keepers ; 
and if you do but fire at them with a charge of 
silver instead of lead, 'tis all right." 

But that's what you call poaching, is not 
it ?" inquired Robert. 

Why, Sir, that's the name it goes by when 
poor folks go a-shooting, but ^tis only a trespass 
or a little mistake, perhaps, when the gentry 
kill other people's game. Not that I see how 
wild things like them, which are here, there, and 
everywhere, can belong to any one in particular. 
There she goes," Philip suddenly exclaimed, lift- 
ing his arms and hands as if they held a gun, 
and pointing to a hen-pheasant which rose from 
the osiers and flew into the plantation on the 
other side the water. 

" A fine shot that !" cried George ; " I could 
have brought her down." 

To be sure you could," continued Philip ; 
" no doubt of that. There's now a proof of what 
I just said; these osiers belong to Squire Mark- 
ham, and that plantation to my Lord Bagshot. 
Three minutes ago that hen-pheasant was the 
Squire's, and now 'tis my Lord's." 

" Yes,^' said Robert, " and if you and I had 
land, it might be ours ; but I can't see else how 
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we have any right to it. The birds live on the 
corn and other things of the person on whose 
estate they happen to he, and that person has 
certainly a right to what lives at his expense." 

The truth of Robert's argument could not be 
denied. Philip therefore got away from it by 
saying, he had no learning, and could not argue 
with those who had; but many excellent scholars 
had told him that it was an unjust thing to pre- 
vent folks from shooting a parcel of wild things^ 
that could belong to no one. But however, I 
do get leave now and then for a little rabbit- 
shooting, and that's very fair sport for those 
who can't get better. Don't you like rabbit- 
shooting, master?" 

I can't say exactly," replied Geofge, be- 
cause I never had any ; but I should like it, Vm 
sure." 

Never had any !" repeated Philip ; " why, 
there's young Squire, who an't above ten years 
old, he's always at it, and many's the sly shot 
I've seen him take at a hare, and he don't stick 
at a partridge or a pheasant when they happen 
to fall in his way. Fm surprised you never 
were a rabbit-shooting !" 

'* I shan't give up a chance, I can tell you," 
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said George; " I wonder now if one could get 
a day ?" 

" Why, for that matter," replied Philip, " I 
dare say I could manage it." 

" I wish you would," cried George : " 'twould 
be rare fun, wouldn't it, Robert?'* 

" That it would," replied the latter ; " but you 
recollect we've no gun." 

" No more we have," said George, his coun- 
tenance falling a little: perhaps you could 
find us a gun, Philip ?" 

" I, master ! Lord bless you," answered the 
man, " how should such as I come by a gun?" 

" But you might be able to borrow one," said 
Robert. 

" Not I, master ; why, if I were only to name 
such a thing, the keepers would be after me." 
But how do you manage to go a rabbit- 
, shooting if you have not a gun of your own, and 
can't borrow one ?" asked Robert. 

"Why, you see, I go along with a friend, who 
manages all that for me." 

" And could not he manage it for us tx)0 ?" 
asked George. 

He would stick at your age," answered 
Philip ; you're too young for him. But sure. 
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master, amongst all your great acquaintance 
you could borrow a gun better than a poor 
fellow like me, who have scarce a friend in the 
world." 

" Why," said George, « to let you into a bit of 
a secret, my father is not so fond of our shooting, 
and if I were to ask for a gun, he might find it 
out." 

You forget Charles's,*' said Robert ; " you 
could borrow that without any one knowing it ; 
to be sure he's rather squeamish about it." 
• Leave me to manage him/' interrupted 
George ; " that's a capital thought ! I wonder I 
forgot him." 

It was then agreed that Philip was to provide 
powder and shot, and that they should meet at 
a certain spot on the Friday (this was Wednes- 
day), at five in the afternoon ; for as the rabbits 
leave their burrows to feed in the evening, that 
was the best time for the sport, and the boys 
knew their father was to dine from home on that, 
day. 

The success of the fishing excursion raised 
Philip Paul considerably in the estimation of 
his young companions, since they could not but 
attribute their luck to his skill and experience. 
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Their confidence in the good fortune of their 
next excursion was proportionably great; and 
when George called the next evening upon 
Charles, and found him alone^ he dilated upon 
the delights of rabbit-shootings the pleasure he 
anticipated^ and the wonderful abilities of Philip 
Pauls until he excited in his friend a strong de* 
sire to be of the party. Charles, however, in 
stating this desirci expressed his conviction that 
his father would not approve of his joining in 
anything of the kind. George urged upon him 
that he need only walk with them ; that if he 
did not carry a gun, there could be no objection* 
Charles wavered. George then hinted, that he 
did not surely mean to be in leading-strings all 
his life ; that he was old enough to take core of 
himself, and besides that, no doubt, if his father 
were at home, he would consent : and that not 
being able to ask his father's leave, it would be 
silly to lose such a chance, just because his 
father might object. Charles replied that it 
would be expected he sho\ild ask his aunt Janets 
leave. George declared a woman would cer- 
tainly say no, because, right or wrong, all women 
were afraid of guns ; that his mother would not 
even allow a shot-belt to be brought into the 
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room where she was. " But/' said Charles^ and 
he stopped. 

" But what r asked George. 

Why, you see/' continued Charles^ my 
father would certainly say, ' Why did not you 
consult Horace, and follow his advice T " 

"Oh I I see how it is!" exclaimed George; 

pray, then, do consult him ; go and ask whe- 
ther you may take a walk with me. Fve done 
with you, that's all ; I've fought your battles, 
and got you out of his power, and the first thing 
you do with your liberty is to give it back to him 
again/' 

" I did not say I should ask him," said 
Charles, " I only told you what my father would 
say." 

" And, pray, how is your father to know any 
thing about it? Do you think Robert and I 
would betray you? 1 suppose you can keep 
your own secret; and if, by chance, 'tis found 
out, what then ? Why, you've only to say the 
truth, that you came to spend a day with us, 
and that we went along with a very clever, 
honest fellow to see him shoot rabbits." 

" Well, that's true enough /' and Charles 
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hesitated again ; at all events, Fll think about 
it : I shan't determine now." 

But you^U come and pass the day with us 7" 
inquired George. 

Yes, rU do that," replied Charles ; " and 
to be sure," he added, if your father allows 
you to go, I don't suppose mine would object." 

Certainly not, certainly not," said George^ 
hastily, for he did not intend that Charles should 
discover until it was too late, that his father was 
kept in ignorance of the whole affair. He then 
added, There's one thing I want to talk to 
you about. I'm sorry we meddled with that 
gun, and the breaking in the key was a very 
unlucky thing, because, as Horace knows we 
opened the case, the broken key and he together 
will discover us : when questions are asked, he 
will be glad enough to have an opportunity of 
getting us into a scrape. Now, I've been think- 
ing that, if we could get the key out, we should 
be safe." 

" I don't see how that's to be managed," sud 
Charles. 

There is one way in which it could very 
easily be done," replied George. That Philip 
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Paul is an uncommonly clever fellow; now, if 
we could only get the case to our house^ he'd 
take the lock off and put it to rights again, un- 
known to any one. 

Ay,'* said Charles, but how am I to get 
the case out of this house, and back again with- 
out discovery ?" 

" What's the reasop," asked George, I 
should not take it now ? It's nearly dusk; there's 
no one in the way ; I've nothing to do but to 
walk out of this window into the garden, through 
the gate into the lane at the back of the house ; 
and who should see or know anything about it? 
It's odd if we can't keep our own seciret, and as 
to getting it back again, leave that to me." 

** But suppose you should meet any of the 
servants," said Charles, " my brothers, or Ho- 
race, who are gone out for a walk ?*' 

" Ah, Horace, Horace ! there you go, always 
the bugbear ! However, to avoid all chance of 
that, I made Paul wait at the turn into the lane 
tb take the case, and he's got an old coat hung 
over his arm, which will conceal it entirely. 
Besides, nobody could suspect him of having 
your father's gun-case; for you none of you 
know him, and, indeed, no one is awai*e that I 
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know him. He can get the broken key out^ and 
to-morrow nighty when you come home^ we can 
smuggle it back again, and all will be well; 
then let Mr. Horace say wliat he pleases : we 
shall be three to one. Besides, suppose he was 
to tell of our having broken a key into the lock^ 
let him prove it, and if he can't, it must knock 
him up with your father." 

Yes,'' said Charles, " but if we get it out, 
it will be quite true that we did break it in." 

And what then? None but a sneaking, 
shabby fellow such as he would tell of us, and 
he ought to be upset for it." 

Well," said Charles, I certainly should 
not like the thing to be discovered, and yet I 
can't say Fm willing the case should go out of 
the house. Can't Paul Philips, or what do you 
call him, come here and do it V 

Impossible !" exclaimed George ; •* how 
could we tet him in without being found out ? 
No, no, my plan is the best^ so lose no more 
time. Here, Fve got the case — look out ! Is 
the coast clear? all right I Then Pm off!'' 
and away he walked with the case, unperceived 
by any of the household. 

Charles felt like a thief. In vain did he try 
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to persuade himself that he was not doing wrong 
in endeavouring to screen himself from his 
father's displeasure. He concluded by saying 
to himself that^ as the thing was done, the only 
way was to go through with it ; the next evening 
would see him safe out of the scrape^ and he 
would be more careful in future. While all this 
plotting was going on, Horace and the younger 
Hargraves were happy in themselves and in 
each other ; they soon discovered that Charles 
was quite alienated from them^ and since he had 
something to conceal^ he avoided as much as he 
could all communication with them. 

The example of Horace had taught them 
mutual forbearance, which produced mutual 
kindness; and when they remembered their 
former bickerings and selfish disputes, they 
wondered how they could have imagined that 
such conduct could secure happiness. Horace, 
although conscious of his entire rectitude with 
regard to Charles, regretted that the latter 
should have so mistaken him, and used every 
care not' to trench upon his supposed rights or 
imagined authority. But all kindness, all atten- 
tion on the part of Horace only increased the bit- 
terness of Charles's feelings towards him. He 
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imagined his conduct to be dictated by artifice 
and a desire to win him back to his former state 
of subjection. He did not perceive what a tool 
he was in the hands of the Philipsons, nor that he 
had resigned all control of himself into their keep- 
ing ; that they had taken advantage of his weak- 
• ness to mould him to their own purposes, and that 
the united strength of which they boasted was 
excellent only when employed in a virtuous 
cause. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
FALSE FRIENDS. 

When Charles reached the house of Mr. Philip- 
son on the day appointed, George, who stood at 
the door waiting for him, said, Ask no ques- 
tions why, but say nothing about the rabbit- 
shooting before my father : it won't do." 

Charles therefore took it for granted that the 
sport was given up, in consequence of Mr. 
Philipson's disapproval ; and he himself did not 
regret the circumstance, as he had not been able 
• to reconcile himself to the propriety of his join- 
ing the party. He asked George and Robert 
several times the reason, but they invariably 
answered, " Say nothing about it till my father 
is gone and when, at four o'clock, Mr. and 
Mrs. Philipson left home to dine at some house 
a few miles distant, Charles again inquired the 
reason. George said, " I sounded my father 
before I asked, and when I suspected he would 
not give us leave, I thought it best to say nothing 
about it, because then if I go, I donH disobey him." 

" That's one way of settling it, certainly," ob- 
served Charles ; but I can't say I feel com- 
fortable to go on those terms." 
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" Pooh, nonsense," said Robert, " you an't 
going to run away from your word now, are 
you?" 

I don't remember giving my word,** replied 
Charles. i 

" But we remember it," cried George, and 
don't mean to let you off. Come, what are you 
afraid of?" 

" Afraid !'* repeated Charles, I'm not afraid, 
only " 

No, to be sure not," said George, not wait- 
ing for more, " you're too good a fellow for that.'* 

At this instant the footman announced that 
Philip Paul desired to speak to Mr, George. 

Well, Philip," said the latter, when the ser- 
vant had shown him in and left the room, what's 
the matter?" 

^* Why, master," replied Philip, the matter 
is, that I can't borrow a gun anywhere." 

" What are we to do, then ?" exclaimed both 
the boys at once ; we can't be disappointed." 

Why, Sir, I thought it was of no great con- 
sequence, since you had one in that case I 
brought here last night.*' 

*^ Ay, true," said George, " I did not think of 
that." 
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Do you mean my ^aither^s gun?" asked 
Charles* 

Yes, to be sure ; what gun should I mean 
answered George, roughly ; we can't hurt it 
you know» and as long as we have it here 
don^t see why we should not use it. I*m not for 
losing the sport, and you'll hardly be such a 
fool as to try to prevent us : we can't hurt it, can 
we, Philip?" 

" No, master, not such a gun as that ; an old 
one, such as a poor fellow like me might have, 
would be likely to burst, but you're all safe along 
with me. Ill take care of you and the gun too, 
never fear. I am sure that young master there 
looks too much like one of the right sort to break 
up sport for fear of the little blame he might 
chance to get. He's afraid of nothing, I know." 

" I'm not afraid,'^ said Charles, only I never 
meant the gun to be used." 

" No of course not, no more did we," said 
George; " and even if your father finds it out, 
hell never be angry with you for a good«natured 
action. ,Come, don't lose your obl^iog charac*- 
ter, old chap; I'm sure I'll go through fire and 
water iEbr you, and stick by you, come what may." 

'* And so will I," cried Robert. 
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Ay, ay, to be sure," said Philip, " that's 
the spirit, stick together, and you're all right. 
I knew he was the true sort. Only come along 
with me, and I'll show you some sport that shall 
make you forget your governor, master ; and if 
he's a true sportsman, as Fm sure he is, with 
such a gun as that, he'll never think the worse 
of you for loving it as well as himself. I'll tell 
you what, I'll put the gun in my coat; I can 
easily put it together when we get to the place." 
And Philip proceeded to the case, and without 
further opposition from Charles, (who was com- 
pletely silenced by the mixture of flattery, per- 
suasion, and compulsion,) began to deposit the 
several parts of the gun in different pockets 
formed in the lining of his coat, apparently for 
the very purpose to which they were now applied, 
so exactly did they fit. 

And now, master," he said, addressing 
George when he had ended the operation of 
concealment, " do you go where I told you ; I'll 
walk round by another path, because I want to 
fetch my dog." , 

During their walk to the place appointed, the 
Philipsons enlarged upon their expected plea- 
sure, wondered what they should kill, regretted 
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there was but one gun amongst the party, and 
at lengthy finding Charles did not join in their 
anticipation, but followed them in silence, George 
asked him what ailed him, and added, " 1 1 bought 
you had more spirit, or are you turned sulky?'* 

" I don't feel satisfied that we are doing right," 
replied Charles. " Your father knows nothing 
of this, and mine would not approve it, besides 
that man with his large pockets seems to me 
more like a poacher than an honest man, and 
I'm afraid " 

Afraid interrupted George, bursting into 
a brutal laugh, which was echoed by his brother, 
•* afraid of what? Of being shot, or caught 
poaching, as you call it, or of being scolded 
when^you go home again ? A pretty fellow you 
are ! But it's too late to go back now ; you've 
begun with us, and must go through with the 
consequences, whatever they may be, though I 
see very well your cowardice will be more likely 
to blow us up than our gunpowder." 

Why," said Charles, " I did not know all 
when you asked me to join you, or I'm sure I 
should not have done 

" Know all !" repeated George, " why, you 
knew then as much as you know now, that we 
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were going out to shoot rabbits ; and I suppose 
you knew we could not shoot without a gun, or 
without powder and shot, or without rabbits to 
shoot at; and I told you Philip was to take us; 
so that didnt know of yours is only a paltry ex- \ 
cuse for your own fears. But didn't know won't 
do now ; you're one of us, so it's too late to back 
out — stick together was our agreement : we stick 
by you against Horace, and it is but fair you 
should do the same for us." 

** And pray what did I say about backing 
out?" said Charles; I only said I was sorry I 
ever had anything to do with it." 

It's too late for that/' cried Robert, for 
here we are at the place, and there's Philip 
coming across yonder field." 

They were now at the edge of a small planta- 
tion on the side of a hill. Philip whispered 
them to be as quiet as possible, and signing to 
■'^ififem to follow him, they got over the hedge into 
the wood. Wlipn they had reached the middle 
of the cover»^hd.^ut the gun together and loaded 
it, and giitTb it to George, after which they pro- 
ceeded to the other side of the wood. He then 
told George to stand still where he was, and got 
over another hedge, accompanied by bis dog, to 
drive, as he said, the rabbits towards them. 
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The three lads stood as fixed as statues; 
George, with the gun at his shoulder, ready to 
fire at the first rabbit which should cross before 
him. At length one was seen approaching with 
his white tail glancing through the grass. 

Greorge fired, and missed; however, the other 
barrel was loaded, the report alarmed the little 
creatures, who had left their burrows in the wood 
to feed on the adjoining clover, and back they 
came, helter-skelter. George fired again, and 
this time killed his game^ though whether he hit 
the rabbit at which he aimed, or whether he took 
any aim at all, would have been difficult to de- 
termine. The next minute the barking of a dog 
was heard, and a hare was seen, closely pursued 
by Philip's lurcher, who soon after caught and 
killed him. Philip then made his appearance, 
in apparent alarm at the misconduct of Pincher, 
and instantly deposited the hare and rabbit in 
one of those convenient hiding-places which had 
already secreted the gun. 

Robert now insisted upon taking his turn, and 
the gun being reloaded, they walked along a sort 
of green path ; a rabbit was perceived, sitting at 
the mouth of his hole. Robert took a deliberate 
aim, but before he could fire, the animal escaped 
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into his burrow. In a few minutes^ another 
crossed the path; he fired, and missed. Now," 
cried George, " give me the gun again." 

" No, no," replied Robert, ** I've had but one 
shot." 

You Ve had as good as two," insisted George, 
" only you were not quick enough." 

Robert refused to resign the gun, and George 
declaring he would have it, seized hold of it. 

" Come, come, masters," said Philip, inter- 
fering, " this won't do ; keep the peace, keep 
the peace ; if you are to take turns, here's this 
young gentleman has the right now." 

•* What, Charles!" cried George; ''pooh, he's 
afraid." 

I'm no more afraid to fire a gun than you 
are," said Charles, quickly. 

" I should like to see that," said George; 
'' I'll bet you a shilling that you dare not shoot 
at the next thing you see, bird or beast." 

*' Done !'** cried Charles, taking the gun. 

They crept slowly and silently on ; a rustling 
was heard. " Mark !" cried Philip; the flutter- 
ing of wings was heard ; a bird flew from among 
the trees, Charles fired — it fell dead : it was a 
hen -pheasant. 
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Charles and even the Philipsons looked 
alarmed. Philip snatched the gun^ and picked 
up the bird. 

This is a silly job," he said ; " come, the 
best thing we can do now is to be off. It 
wouldn't have mattered so much killing the 
pheasant, if it was in season, because I could 
have got rid of it. Come, masters, we'll have no 
more of this." 

" What a pity ! why should we go ?" exclaimed 
the Philipsons ; " can't you throw the pheasant 
into some ditch ? you've leave, you know, to kill 
the rabbits." Then finding that Philip was de- 
termined, they proceeded on their way. "What 
a fool you were, Charles," George continued, 

to shoot ; you must have known 'twas a phea- 
sant." 

" The wager was," Charles answered, that 
I was to shoot at the first thing I saw, bird or 

beast, and " 

Of course 1 meant," interrupted George, if 
it was a blackbird or a pigeon, not game ; but 
the fact is, you are a regular poacher, and have 
spoiled all our sport." 

" I'm no more a poacher than you are/* ex- 
claimed Charles. 

o 
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" I have killed nothing but rabbits," answered 
George. 

" Nor I either," cried Robert ; " Pm sure I 
would not have done such a thing." 

" 'Tis ten to one, now, that we don*t get into 
a scrape," continued George ; " recollect, I'll 
have nothing to do with it, it*8 all your own 
affair, and you must take the blame all on your 
own shoulders.*" 

** We an*t going to suffer for your poaching, 
I can tell you," added Robert. 

^ And this, then, is what you call sticking 
together!" exclaimed Charles, indignantly; "you 
tnanCBuvred me to let you have the gun, per- 
suaded and threatened me into accompanying 
you, under pretence that it was all right, ana 
now, when you think we shall be discovered, you 
tell me I must bear the blame. I see how it is ; 
stick together is the cry when so doing would 
serve your own purpose, but not a minute longer. 
Horace was right," he added bitterly, *' to warn 
me against your friendship. Pine friends you 
have proved, indeed 1" 

Come," said George, " don't let's have any 
nonsense about Horace ; I an't going to stand 
that, I can tell you." 
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" No, no, that won't do now," added Robert, 
All this time Philip bad been unscrewing and 
concealing the gun. He now s^id, Come, 
come, masters, it's no iise disputing, Wbs^t's 
1^ done can't be undone ; I d^re say the business 
is not past mending. The first thing is to get 
home unobserved, to put the gun intp th^ case, 
and carry it to Mr. Hargrave's." 

The Philipsons were indeed anxious to get the 
gun out of their house^ because they fancied it 
would then be impossible to discover their par* 
ticipation in the matter ; and, indee<}, when onee 
this was eflfected, they did not see bow any thing 
should be known. They £i.greed to carry the gun 
C9se to a field near Mr. Hi^rgrave's house, where 
Philip would be ready to replace the gun ; tbal^ 
Charles should then return home, and sea if the 
coast were clear, and so if would be easy to re- 
store the case unobserved to its proper place in 
Mr. Hargrave's library. Charles at first de- 
clared he would have nothing more to do with, 
them, that they might get on as well as they 
could ; for as they had threatened to leave him 
in the lurch, he should take no more trouble 
about them. The .Philipons, seeing they had 
gone loo far, again had' recourse to wheedling 
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and persuasion^ and appealed to Charles's former 
fears of his father s displeasure. Their argu- 
ments had^ however^ lost their effect ; and he 
would have remained firm to his purpose had 
not Philip appealed to him on his own account, 
assuring him that he should be ruined ; that he 
had been only anxious to oblige them all^ and 
that if any discovery were made^ the whole 
punishment would fall on him, and that only 
because master had shot a pheasant instead of a 
rabbit. Charles was over-ruled by this appeal, 
and he proceeded homewards. He first peeped 
through the key-hole of the garden-door, then 
listened, and neither seeing nor hearing any one, 
he ventured in. All was quiet ; he advanced to 
the library window ; it was open, and no one in 
the room; he retraced his steps, met Philip 
close by the gate with the case in his hand, 
seized it, ran back to the library, placed the case 
in its usual situation, and left the room, trembling 
like a culprit as he was, to wash himself and 
change his clothes, lest the smell of gunpowder 
should be perceptible. 

It was over, and he had time to reflect. He 
was conscious that he looked back on a succes- 
sion of transgressions ; that he had been duped 
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and made use of by false friends^ who^ under 
pretence of freeing him from the thraldom of 
another^ had reduced him to the condition of a 
d^pendent^ who was only welcome while he could 
promote their pleasures, and was discarded when 
'* his acquaintance might be dangerous to them. 
He now contrasted their meanness and duplicity 
with the open, manly honesty of the friend whose ' 
generous influence they had taught him to fear 
and to despise. What would he now give for 
the advice 6f that friend! But he had been 
bound to secresy, and he was resolved to give 
them no cause to impeach his word. Besides, 
he was so ashamed of his own conduct, and so 
resolved to amend, that he hoped the affair would 
never be discovered, in order that he might not 
be exposed to the disgrace he was conscious he 
must incur. Having learned that his brothers 
had walked with Horace and his aunt to the 
neighbouring town, he told the servants he was 
very tired, and should go to bed. 

On the following morning, his manner towards 
Horace was changed, having something in it 
which implied contrition ; and at length, having 
taken him aside, he candidly asked his forgive- 
ness for his late disgraceful conduct, adding, that 
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he fully saw and repented his error, but that be 
hoped Horaee would ask no quest ion»» and en- 
deavour to forget all that had passed. Hpft*ace 
readily consented to his request^ assuring him 
be was too happy in his renewed good feeling to 
inquire why he had been deprived of and 
wherefore it had thus suddenly returned^ and he 
declared that all former coldness was forgotten, 
Charles's superior age, and consequent supe« 
riority over his brothers in bodily strength sind 
in mental attainments^ had given him a self-con- 
fidence which had hitherto made him treat their 
opinions and their wishes with contempt when 
these opposed his own. But a consciousness oC 
his own error, both of judgment and conduct, 
lessened this confidence, and brought him nearer 
to those whom he could no longer consider as in 
all respects beneath him. The conduct of the 
Philipsons had shown him, too, that his best 
reliance was on those who were attached to him 
by relationship, by similarity of interests, and ^ 
by household ties, and whose character was 
known to him by intiniate acquaintance. Hi^ 
manners, therefore, were gradually changed, and 
instead of treating them with harshness, he i 
joined in the sports of his younger brothers with 
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good humour, and assisted them in their studies, 
instead of ridiculing their ignorance. 

This change soon produced its effect upon the 
younger boys; so that when Mr. Hargrave re- 
turned, he observed, the very evening of his ar- 
rival, that the family which, when he quitted it> 
was quarrelsome and peevish, had become united 
and happy. Aunt Jane confirmed the truth of 
his observations. 

The next morning Charles, as had been agreed 
on between him and Horace, told the story of 
the gun and the day's shooting to his father; 
abstaining, however, from casting blame on the 
Philipsons. Mr. Hargrave saw that the fault 
had .been sufficiently repented of, and did not 
add to the sorrow of his son by reproaches. 
Upon one thing he insisted, that Charles should 
immediately accompany him to Mr. Markham's, 
on whose land the game had been shot^ and ask 
that gentleman's forgiveness. 

Mr. Markham had been already apprised of 
the whole transaction by Philip Paul, and ex- 
plained to his friend Mr. Hargrave the share 
which the Philipsons had taken in the transac- 
tion, and the tricks by which they had induced 
Charles to join them. He not only readily for 
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gave young Hargrave, but entreated his father 
to think no more of the offence, unless to remem- 
ber the honour which his son had shown towards 
his unworthy associates. . 

" I have already forgiven what has passed/* 
said Mr. Hargrave ; " and severe as Charles's 
lesson has been, I can scarcely regret any sacri- 
fice which shall have taught my son . that those 
who would assist him to establish by force an 
unfair authority over his brothers, are not his 
true friends. He has learnt that boys capable 
of sowing dissension and jealousy in a household 
must be mean and treacherous, ancl that courage 
is not proved by secretly opposing a parent's 
wishes. Henceforward, his authority over his 
brothers will be the influence of affection, not 
the exercise of strength ; and their feelings 
towards him will be those of love and respect, 
not dread or aversion." 
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